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Figure I.1 Nyabiheke refugee camp, 
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Figure 2.1 Kiziba refugee camp, 
Karongi district, Western region, 
Rwanda. September 2017. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 


Figure 2.2 Infographic showing 
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identified as ‘long-term refugee 
camps’ in the region, highlight- 
ing that most UNHCR-registered 
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in camps. Data sources: Nicholas 
Crawford, John Cosgrave, Simone 
Haysom and Nadine Walicki. 
‘Protracted Displacement: Uncertain 
Paths to Self-Reliance in Exile’. HPG 
Commissioned Report, Humanitar- 
ian Policy Group and Overseas 
Development Institute, London, 
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Figure 2.3 Map of East Africa 
(including the southern part of 
Sudan and Eastern Congo) with the 
66 long-term camps I had identified 
in the region highlighting nation 
states’ borders. The graphic shows 
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location and the number of refugees 
they hosted as of December 2016. 
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main transportation arteries (land- 
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Figure 2.7 Maps and diagrams of 
Nakivale on the Rift, country, land- 
scape and camp scales. On the camp 
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visited formal and non-formal early 
childhood development (ECD) centres 
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grain, density, pattern of habitation 
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village in Rubondo zone, Kigali and 
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Kashojwa villages in Base Camp 
zone and Isanja village in Juru zone. 
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Figure 2.8 From top to bottom 
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Top: kitchen constructions. Bottom 
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Figure 2.21 Maps of Kiziba on the 
Rift, country, landscape and camp 
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and non-formal ECD centres and 
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grain, density, pattern of habita- 
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camp. Top: general view of shelters 
at Kigeme B. Bottom left: vegetable 
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Figure 2.23 Maps and diagrams of 
Kigeme on the Rift, country, land- 
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centre. September 2017. Bottom left: 
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landscape and camp scales. On the 
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Elorduy. 
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Foreword 


My architectural work in the refugee 
camps of Rwanda incited me to start a 
PhD at the beginning of 2015 on the role 
the built environment had on encamped 
children’s development. I began work in 
the country as an intern with the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) as part 
of Rwanda’s national Early Childhood 
Development Task Force! in February 2011. 
I contributed to develop an incremen- 
tal, modular design for early childhood 
development (ECD) centres. This initial 
prototype was subsequently tested in dif- 
ferent communities across the country 
in 2011 and 2012? and went on to become 
the basis for the first work of Active Social 
Architecture (ASA) Studio,’ the architec- 
tural practice I co-founded in Kigali in 
2012, which built more than 20 of these 
centres across rural Rwanda from 2012 to 
2014. ASA Studio worked for UNICEF and 
the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) to develop two ECD 
centres in the two newest refugee camps 
at the time: one in Kigeme and one in 
Mugombwa.* 

These ECD centres were the first 
built interventions I had developed ina 
refugee camp setting. Each experience 
examined the potential role of architec- 
ture, participatory processes and ECD 
interventions in refugee camp settings. I 


also attempted - but failed —- to develop a 
speculative collaboration between the 
UNHCR and the School of Architecture in 
Rwanda, where I lectured from 2011 to 2014. 
Such cooperation intended to investigate 
the potential of having local creative minds 
continuously involved in the well-being 
of camp inhabitants and their local hosts 
rather than resorting to one-time foreign 
consultants, as was common practice. In 
2014, we sold ASA Studio, and I went on to 
undertake this research. 

The PhD research project that inspired 
this book explored the role of architecture, 
refugees and built environment profes- 
sionals in the making and maintenance 
of refugee camps in East Africa. It was ini- 
tially aimed at measuring the impact that 
the design of ECD centres had on young 
children’s development. However, as I 
began to search for case studies, I became 
aware of the lack of information on educa- 
tional facilities, child development and the 
built environment within refugee camps in 
East Africa.° I also realised it is necessary 
to emphasise the socio-political role of the 
built environment within refugee camps. 
Prompted by both realisations, I decided 
to focus my research on investigating the 
kaleidoscopic and multi-authored built 
environments of the camps asa whole and 
their effects on young children’s learning, 
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rather than focus ona technical appraisal 
of formal educational facilities alone. 

This book is a study of the whole built 
environment of seven refugee camps in 
Southwest Uganda, Northwest Kenya and 
Rwanda as a learning source for young 
children. It shows that there isa need fora 
more focused, inclusive and participatory 
approach towards refugee assistance. This 
book tries to shed light on the relevance 
that the built environment, its creation and 
development have on humanitarian policy 
and practice, on geopolitics, on the study 
of refugee camps and, most importantly, on 
the lives of encamped refugees and their 
direct local hosts, especially young chil- 
dren. Principally, with this book, I tried to 
test if and how architecture and the built 
environment could help to improve the 
lives of those inhabiting and surrounding 
the long-term refugee camps of Eastern 
Africa. 

With this book, I do not expect or 
hope to suddenly transform refugee camp 
planning and refugee education policies 
and practices. I desire to inject a sense of 
urgency into the topics concerning the 


built environment, the refugees’ voice, the 
development of young children and the 
need to decolonise the study and practice 
of refugee assistance in these East African 
camps. 


Notes 

1. Ministry of Education Government of Rwanda, 
‘Integrated early childhood development strate- 
gic plan 2011-2016’, 5. 

2. UNICEF developed an ECD centre in Kayonza 
in June 2012; ASA developed a second itera- 
tion of the model in Nyabiondo, Bugesera, in 
October 2012. 

3. Ico-founded ASA with Toma Berlanda. We 
were both lecturers at the Department of 
Architecture at the College of Science and 
Technology at the University of Rwanda (Former 
KIST) at the time. 

4. Thisimprovement of the refugee educational 
facilities coincided with the Rwanda Ministry 
of Education taking over the coordination of 
education within the camps. In addition, since 
2015, UNICEF is using ASA’s design of ECD 
centres to develop ECD centres at Mahama 
refugee camp, established in April 2015 in the 
east of the country. 

5. Atthe time of writing this book, there was no 
database that agglomerated the world’s refugee 
camps, their position and size and the number 
and quality of their educational facilities. Yet, 
there are increasingly websites, large data sets 
and reports that accumulate information on 
specific ongoing emergencies. 
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Introduction | the spatial and educational 


paradox of the long-term 


refugee camp 


At the beginning of 2020, 66 long-term 
refugee camps!’ existed along the East 
African Rift.? Some, such as Nakivale in 
Southwest Uganda, were established 
as early as 1958. Around two million 
refugees lived in these camps in 2020, 
with roughly half a million of them being 
younger than six years old.? Over the 
years, millions of children have been 
born and have grown up in these camps. 
Yet, it is unknown how their surrounding 


built environments affect their learning 
and development. 

I started to work designing and evalu- 
ating early childhood development (ECD) 
facilities - inside and outside the refugee 
camps -—in Rwanda in 2011 when [also began 
teaching at the country’s first school of 
architecture. Like many professionals 
involved in humanitarian assistance, I want 
to understand the impact of my work and 
ensure that I provide what the users of my 
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designs want and need. In 2015, I decided 
to investigate how the architecture of the 
formal ECD facilities in the long-term 
camps in the region affected young chil- 
dren’s learning. As I was studying with 
former architecture undergraduates at 
the ECD centres of the Congolese camps 
in Rwanda - which my architectural firm 
Active Social Architecture (ASA) had 
built -I realised that their weight on young 
children’s learning was relatively small. 
The homes, streets, common areas and 
public sanitation facilities carried the 
brunt of the influence on the lives of the 
young refugees. 

Indeed, is it not the case that we all 
remember the feeling of the floor where 
we played with our siblings when we were 
young? And how tall the counters were 
at our grandma's kitchen when we tried 
to help her cook? That recognition made 
me recall this quote from Peter Zumthor 
that highlights how unforgettable our first 
experiences with architecture are: 


‘There was a time when I experienced 
architecture without thinking about it. 
Sometimes I can almost feel a particular 
door handle in my hand, a piece of metal 
shaped like the back of a spoon. I used to 
take hold of it when I went into my aunt’s 
garden. That door handle still seems to me 
like a special sign of entry into a world of 
different moods and smells. I remember 
the sound of the gravel under my feet, the 
soft gleam of the waxed oak staircase, I can 
hear the heavy front door closing behind 
me as I walk along the dark corridor and 
enter the kitchen, the only really brightly 
lit room in the house’* 


I realised that I needed to shift focus 
and explore the whole built environment 
of the camps - both inside and outside 
the formal schooling facilities — if I was to 
understand how architecture was affect- 
ing the young refugees. Unfortunately, 
the camps’ spaces seemed to be forming 
mostly negative skills, attitudes and behav- 
iours. That insight made me want to explore 
further how architecture could transform 
what were meagre learning environments 
into stimulating added educators. 


Foregrounding built and learning envi- 
ronments—Over the years, I have noticed 
an extreme lack of information about East 
African camps, especially in their built 
environments. I have indeed suffered 
from it when trying to develop my work. 
Apart from a few academic works such as 
Manuel Herz’s about Western Sahara and 
Chad,° Bran Jansen® and Anooradha Iyer 
Siddiqi’ about Kenya, there is a shortage 
of scholarship - which also comes mostly 
from European scholars -about the camps’ 
built environments. These works become 
almost non-existent when concerning 
learning settings and when looking at the 
built realm through a socio-political lens.® 
Moreover, the refugee’s voice is missing in 
most studies, humanitarian policies and 
interventions, which suffer from an excess 
of standardised guidelines and toolkits. I 
thought it was time to create contextualised 
knowledge - nuanced, situated and partici- 
patory - to describe, study and transform 
the East African long-term camps, to help 
decolonise the refugee studies field and 
to uncover biases and hidden agencies in 
refugee assistance. 
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Itackled the task by using architecture 
as a means to create new knowledge col- 
lectively, include more local voices and 
speculate - through highly participatory 
approaches-on how to improve the current 
educational landscape for the millions 
of young children living in these camps. 
Besides, while practising -especially build- 
ing ECD facilities -in the refugee camps, I 
was faced with the moral dilemma of con- 
tributing to their creation and maintenance. 
Participatory approaches help me reflect 
on the highly political role of practising in 
the camps? 

In this book, the reader will find an 
architect’s take on the questions that many 
academics and humanitarian workers are 
already asking."° Is it relevant to look at 
camps through an urban lens and focus on 
their built environment? Which analytical 
benefits can architectural and design tools 
provide to refugee assistance? And which 
advantages can assemblage thinking and 
situated knowledges bring about in ana- 
lysing, understanding and transforming 
long-term refugee camps? 

With this work, I want to build upon 
what Bran Jansen calls a ‘modest urban 
turn’ in refugee camp studies, the emerg- 
ing attention on the built environment in 
the last decade. This body of literature aims 
to bring nuance and contextualisation to 
the field, focusing on the camps’ urbanity. 

Especially, the Middle Eastern cases 
are gaining from the new centrality of the 
built environment, which is bringing val- 
uable insight about push-pull factors for 
forced migration, concepts of belonging 
and the relationships between encamped 
refugees and direct local hosts and is 


contributing to exploring the role of the 
refugees in their own assistance in these 
settings. Alas, this attention has not yet 
reached the least visible cases in Eastern 
Africa. Studies, policies and strategies in the 
region have for decades largely ignored the 
built environment’s relevance, assuming 
itas a contextual side topic. This disregard 
might be due in part to the insufficient 
humanitarian funding, a focus” mostly 
on what is perceived to be life-saving and 
resulting from the humanitarian and the 
space of exception narratives, which have 
led the scholarship on camps for decades.! 

You might be wondering why am 
I - moreover why should you be - inter- 
ested in the built environment asa learning 
resource for young children? Humanitarian 
institutions did not anticipate that camps 
would become long-term living and learn- 
ing environments for millions of young 
children. In fact, my personal experience 
shows that many camp planners in the 
region still hardly foresee the physical 
infrastructures they design as permanent 
devices. Instead, they mainly plan camps 
as efficient tools for movement control, epi- 
demic prevention, food distribution and 
temporary shelter. 

Moreover, as camp spaces have been 
considered non-places, limbo and tran- 
sitional for decades, not only the built 
environment but also matters such as 
child development and everyday life have 
been left aside. In addition, as humanitar- 
ian educational programmes lack enough 
funding and suffer from an overarch- 
ing Anglo-European bias - mainly due 
to a lack of situated knowledges - they 
promote a narrow approach to education, 
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emphasising formal schooling with stand- 
ards devised in Geneva and overlooking 
the learning that happens outside the 
school environment. Moreover, as ECD 
has only recently gathered momentum 
in refugee assistance,” the information 
available on learning environments for 
young children is mostly technical, with 
an excess of standards and construction 
guidelines focused on formal educational 
facilities alone. 

What really should trigger your inter- 
est are the impacts of this neglect. It is now 
internationally acknowledged that chil- 
dren’s initial years are critical for their 
socio-emotional, cognitive and physical 
development." It has also been proven that 
children absorb from experiencing the 
social and built environments that surround 
them. The built environment holds a poten- 
tial that we must understand.’° Knowing 
which spatial qualities are relevant to young 
children’s learning can inform policies and 
interventions as ECD gains momentum and 
new alternatives to camps are being built. 
It isa matter that affects millions of young 
humans globally, and the long-term camps 
show that it will continue to do so. 

To understand to what degree camps 
are acting as learning environments, I draw 
from post-structuralist literature that has, 
over the years, widened the conception of 
learning, describing it as diverse, composed 
of direct content-based education and learn- 
ing by experience.” Since the 1950s, work 
in the learning environments field has 
increasingly studied the built and natural 
environments outside the school setting as 
a useful learning source.! This literature 
is, by nature, interdisciplinary”’ and has 


included architects and designers”? since 
the 1970s. 

The body of learning environment 
works I reflect upon, and I want to collabo- 
rate with, consider education and learning 
environments as complex, nuanced and 
contextualised -as tools that can be both 
freeing and oppressive. Especially when 
there are unbalanced power relations, 
conflict and extreme deprivation -such as 
the case of refugee camps -education and 
learning environments can harm and be 
used as a tool of the powerful to repress, 
indoctrinate and eradicate pre-existing and 
traditional knowledge.”! 


The refugee’s role—Not surprisingly, 
given the decades-long humanitarian con- 
sideration of refugees as dependent victims, 
there is an extreme lack of involvement of 
refugees and surrounding populations in 
planning the refugee camp spaces in East 
Africa.” This lack of engagement is exac- 
erbated by a shortage of aid for long-term 
crises, poor humanitarian institutional 
memory due to the continuous movement 
of personnel and short-term funding, 
restrictive host government policies and 
economic and geopolitical stakes. In my 
experience, it is also because most human- 
itarian relief workers - which count few 
built environment professionals in their 
ranks -are unfamiliar with thinking and 
talking about the built environment asa 
relevant factor in their work. 

Despite refugees not being included 
in the official management and construc- 
tion of the camps, they are their primary 
makers, especially as camps become long 
term. Yet, there is scarce research about 
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refugee-led actions. Due to my long-term 
engagement in the topic, I have been for- 
tunate to observe the refugee-led spatial 
appropriations in Rwanda’s long-term 
refugee camps since 2011. In particular, 
I have experienced it in real time in the 
Mugombwa refugee camp, as I have been 
involved there from its establishment in 
2013. 

For the same reasons as those stated 
above, the refugees’ perspective is lacking 
in knowledge production cycles. Academia 
and practice rely heavily on foreign-led 
accounts- mostly Anglo-European research- 
ers and institutions — based too often on 
short-term engagements in ‘the field’. 
The perceptions, views and actions of the 
encamped and their direct local hosts, 
especially children and their support net- 
works - mainly women - are still largely 
overlooked. 

In this book, I want to shed some light on 
the effects that the inclusion of the refugees’ 
voice — both adults and children - can have 
for the discussion about refugee assistance, 
particularly focusing on the built and learn- 
ing environments. As part of my research 
and practice journey, together with my 
teams, we have collected respondents’ 
proposals to make the camps stimulating 
child-friendly learning environments.“ 
The analysis of the information I gathered 
and created exposes the refugees’ crucial 
role in the production of the camps’ built 
environments and the relevance of their 
voice to transform the long-term camps and 
develop real alternatives to camps. 


Integrating theory and practice—I strive 
to stand aware of my baggage and inherent 


biases throughout my work, creating a con- 
stant dialogue with my peers, assistants, 
informants and contexts. My identity as a 
young female architect born and raised in 
Barcelona affects access to certain areas and 
people, the types of responses I obtain, the 
information I collect and its analysis. It also 
limits my position as I seek to decolonise 
refugee camp research and camp man- 
agement, as wellas architectural design and 
research in the region. I try to challenge 
assumptions -— the readers’, mine and those 
of the humanitarian system/host govern- 
ment assemblages. 

Specifically, writing this book, I was 
motivated by Bruno Latour’s concepts of 
the ‘new deal’ and the ‘collective experi- 
ment’ and Dona Haraway’s ‘Situated 
Knowledges: The Science Question in 
Feminism of Partial and the Privilege’.”” 
Both authors state that optimal policies 
cannot be universal or extracted from 
partial information and views - a common 
trait amongst humanitarian policies; they 
should be context specific and draw from 
various factors. They require local actors’ 
participation to contextualise data and exist- 
ing knowledge and tailor solutions best 
suited to their environment. It was relevant 
to involve refugees, direct local hosts, local 
artists, architects, academics, institutions, 
and foreign participants’ in order to achieve 
my goals. 

The collective experiment I have tried 
to undertake is rooted in a post-structural 
conception of the built environment and 
the world. I have used assemblage think- 
ing?” to grasp the interconnectedness of 
actors and the long-term camps’ ever- 
changing nature. This theory has helped 
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me understand seven long-term refugee 
camps in East Africa as proto-urban set- 
tlements and learning assemblages in 
continuous evolution. It has allowed detail 
and contextualisation, opening the door to 
create situated bits of knowledge to contend 
narratives of campsas solely humanitarian 
spaces, as spaces of exception, limbo and 
non-places. 


Architecture as a way of seeing and 
learning—My experience is that archi- 
tecture can be - and should more often 
be - used as an exploratory and analytic 
tool of social phenomenon. I will try to per- 
suade the reader about it with the different 
spatial experimentations that I describe in 
this book. 

In the first chapter, ‘The urban turn: 
informality, co-modification and assem- 
blage,’ I explain how the long-term camp 
prevalence triggered an urban turn in 
refugee camp studies at the end of the twen- 
tieth century. The urban turn comprises 
a body of works that use post-structur- 
alist urban theory to explore the camps’ 
power dynamics. ] outline the possibilities 
this movement provides for the study of 
the phenomenon in East Africa. I make a 
case for studying the long-term camps as 
a typology in its own right as proto-urban 
spaces and as learning environments. | 
draw from works that analyse the embodi- 
ment of Lefebvre’s ‘right to the city’ in 
urban settings in former colonies - par- 
ticularly in Sub-Saharan Africa - through 
local perspectives. I reference Asef Bayat’s 
concept of the ‘quiet encroachment of the 
ordinary’, James Scott’s notions of ‘eve- 
ryday life’ and ‘survival practices’,°° Teresa 
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Caldeira’s ‘peripheral urbanisation 
Edgar Pieterse’s ‘radical incrementalism’.? 
In the following two chapters, I try 
to convey to the reader the considerable 
challenges that children face living in the 
long-term refugee camps that I describe, 
and how they extract both positive and 
negative learning from their surround- 
ings. I lead the reader through a multi-scalar 
spatial mapping and analysis of Nakivale, 
Kyangwali, Kyaka II, Kakuma, Kiziba, 
Kigeme and Mugombwa refugee camps. 
These seven camps represent three of 
the principal conflict areas in the region 
(the Horn of Africa, the Great Lakes and 
South Sudan), encompass three nation 
states, 12 refugee origins, six decades of 
encampment practice and a wide variety of 
physical characteristics. These long-term 
refugee camps include various ages,™* sizes, 
population densities, regional climates, 
geographies and host country refugee 
policies. Moreover, these camps host large 
proportions of young children. 
Particularly, in the chapter ‘Ever- 
evolving assemblages: the built environment 
of seven East African long-term camps’, I 
map, dissect and finally reassemble the 
seven camps’ spatial characteristics on 
regional, country and landscape scales. 
It becomes apparent how their evolution 
influences, and is influenced by, a complex 
array of factors, including the education 
of young children living in these camps 
and the refugees’ agency. I present to 
the reader six spatial characteristics of 
the camps as relevant to their evolution: 
growing heterogeneity and complexity, 
co-functioning/interconnectedness, ever 
becoming, porosity, land scarcity and weak 
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soils, and isolation and proximity to the 
border. These characteristics contribute to 
make the long-term camps ever-changing, 
proto-urban and learning assemblages for 
young children. 

Exploring an architecture of opportu- 
nity, in the third chapter, ‘Refugee-led spatial 
interventions: observed, imagined and 
speculated’, I bring to light the prominent 
position of refugees in the spatial reproduc- 
tion of long-term camps and their effects on 
young children’s learning. For example, I 
show how the camp administrations disre- 
gard, allow or encourage refugee-led spatial 
appropriations. I dig deeper into refugee- 
led spatial interventions, observing and 
analysing the current quiet encroachment 
and everyday spatial transformations that 
refugees lead in the camps. Participatory 
action research (PAR) methods using 
architectural tools allowed refugees to get 
involved in, and become informed about, 
decision-making processes regarding their 
built environments and young children’s 
learning. When pedagogist Paulo Freire 
first introduced PAR, he also introduced the 
theory of ‘conscientisation’ -a process by 
which participants learn to perceive the 
social, political and economic forces that 
influence them and learn to take action 
against the oppressive components of such 
forces.” Through Lefebvre’s ‘transduction’ 
methodology, ‘[to] introduce “rigour in 
invention and knowledge in utopia” as 
a way of avoiding “irresponsible ideal- 
ism’’,°° I tested the speculative potential 
of architecture to create new knowledge 
on how camps could become better learning 
environments. I used architecture to incen- 
tivise what Edgar Pieterse terms ‘radical 


incrementalism’ in order to begin the trans- 
formation of the camps into stimulating 
learning environments.*” 

The collective experiment I recount in 
this book complies specifically with refugee 
camp research ethics. In 1986, Harrell- 
Bond emphasised the need to research the 
humanitarian system’s anti-participatory 
ideologies and practices,*° which still 
persist. David Turton took this idea further 
with his assertion that research on the 
subject of refugees and migrant popula- 
tions should, in addition to causing no harm, 
benefit the research subjects.°? Finally, 
Karen Jacobsen and Loren Landau ques- 
tioned this dual imperative, stating that 
research on this topic should be rigorous 
and benefit academia, policy development 
and refugee livelihoods.*° 


Long-term refugee camps are proto- 
urban learning environments—I believe 
that by the end of the book, the reader will 
agree with me that its topic and approach 
are both timely and vital. It is of the utmost 
importance to explore the proto-urbanity 
of long-term camps and their effect on 
lifelong learning as new ‘alternatives to 
camps“! are created. It is also necessary 
that humanitarian strategies recognise the 
centrality of refugees and direct local hosts 
on young children’s learning and in the 
production and maintenance of refugee 
assistance strategies. We are in dire need for 
case-specific theories, policies and inter- 
ventions based on research grounded on 
iterative, multi-stakeholder, participatory 
knowledge creation processes. Moreover, 
refugee assistance strategies, including 
ECD, will benefit from considering the 
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whole built environment as one of its 
various relevant tools, and from including 
local creative minds, arts and crafts, both as 
a universal language and as tools to involve 
more actors and create positive change. My 
work might be of use to policy and practice 
on several fronts, including new refugee 
assistance strategies, refugee ECD, long- 
term camp maintenance in East Africa and 
research by architectural design. 

I expect to persuade the reader that a 
more contextualised, inclusive and par- 
ticipatory approach towards creating and 
coordinating spatial strategies of refugee 
assistance is attainable. An architecture 
of opportunity could improve the lives of 
those inhabiting the long-term refugee 
camps and the newly created ‘alternatives 
to camps’. It could transform the long-term 
camps in East Africa into vibrant schools 
without walls. 


Notes 

1. By ‘long-term refugee camps’, I mean those 
that have lasted more than three years and 
host more than 5,000 refugees from the so- 
called protracted refugee situations. These 
include refugee settlements (as they are 
called in Uganda). I encompass refugee set- 
tlements and camps because of their primary 
role in physically containing refugees, even 
though in the political humanitarian arena 
they distinguish between the two terms, 
stating that settlements leave more freedom to 
refugees. 
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The urban turn | informality, co-modification 


and assemblage 


The study of refugee camps started 
in earnest in the 1980s and currently 
holds a sizeable and varied body of 
works. However, not all the contexts, 
camps and topics receive the same 
attention. The built environment is still 
a surprisingly elusive topic, and most 
East African long-term camps are shock- 
ingly understudied in a field packed with 
European philosophers, social scientists 
and humanitarians. 

It is not clear why the built environment 
has not gained traction in the field until 
recently and why its professionals seem 
to have failed to collaborate in its study. 
Some causes might stem from the com- 
partmentalisation of both academic studies 
and humanitarian practice. For example, 
architecture and urban planning studies 
are usually historical, theoretical and 
archival investigations, with architectural 
design research incorporated only recently. 
Moreover, humanitarian practice and 
refugee camp studies tend to think of the 
built environment and its professionals as 
just technical support to other programmes 
rather than relevant in their own right. 

Despite a lack of focus on the built 
environment, it is inevitable for most 
refugee camp studies to touch upon it in 
one way or another, as encampment is a 
spatial answer to humanitarian assistance. 


Amongst existing works, there are mainly 
three conceptualisations of the physical 
space of refugee camps: as a humanitarian 
space and a space of protection, as a space 
of exception and non-place and a relatively 
new conceptualisation as a proto-urban 
space. On the one hand, humanitarian pub- 
lications lead the ‘humanitarian space and 
space of protection’ reading. These works 
apply a structuralist and technocratic 
approach to creating, maintaining and rep- 
resenting refugee camps. They frame the 
camps’ spaces as almost purely apolitical 
protection. On the other hand, European 
political scientists, anthropologists and soci- 
ologists initiated the ‘space of exception and 
non-place’ reading during the 1990s. Many 
Euro-American academics and mainstream 
media publications still use it.! 

Both conceptualisations are partial 
representations of the camps and are insuf- 
ficient to characterise, study and manage 
long-term refugee camps nowadays. These 
incomplete views simplify the spatial com- 
plexity and variability of refugee camps to 
depict an abstract and universalised ‘camp’ 
whose analysis can produce broadly trans- 
ferable knowledge and generate global 
policy recommendations. These structural- 
ist conceptualisations are useful toa degree 
in international refugee assistance and 
advocacy strategies. Yet, they tend to miss 
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out on the diversity of actors that create, 
maintain and reproduce the long-term camp 
spaces and overlook their influence on 
inhabitants and direct local hosts, especially 
the effects on young children’s learning. 

Since the early 2000s, an ‘urban turn’ in 
the literature has presented camps as what I 
call ‘proto-urban spaces’. Post-structuralist 
authors from varied disciplines lead this 
branch of works, which include -in addition 
to humanities and social sciences academ- 
ics - geographers, architects and urban 
planners, with a relevant representation of 
authors that aim at decolonising the field.’ 
Urban turn works are especially prevalent in 
highly visible cases, suchas the Palestinian 
camps in Lebanon, and bring to the forefront 
the complexity, variability and overlapping 
authorships of the long-term camp spaces. 
The urban turn approach renders visible 
human and non-human actors largely 
bereft of agency and overlooked under dis- 
courses of humanitarian spaces and spaces 
of exception. 

In the following pages, I lead the reader 
through the evolution of the camp space 
conceptions in academic discourse and in 
humanitarian practice, which derived in 
the current urban turn. I highlight three 
cross-cutting themes on spatial modifi- 
cations and place-making in vulnerable 
urban settlements, which also apply to the 
refugee camp: informality, co-modification 
and assemblage thinking. To conclude, I 
discuss how an urban turn could benefit 
East African refugee camps, specifically 
its long-term ones. 


The long-term camp and the nascence 
of the urban turn—Refugee camps have 


for decades been studied from either a struc- 
turalist or a humanitarian standpoint. Both 
narratives have generalised and simplified 
the ‘camp’? the ‘refugee’ and ‘education’ 
into easily managed concepts. These works 
explain camp life as a relationship between 
two main actors: the poor and powerless refu- 
gees and the either harsh or saviour camp 
management. The limits of these frame- 
works for the analysis of refugee camps 
surfaced in the late 1990s as long-term camps 
became prevalent, and development and 
humanitarian efforts started to intermingle.* 

The 66 existing East African long-term 
refugee camps are a testament to the refugee 
camp model failing in its goal of becoming 
a transitional space of protection. With the 
turn of the century, it became clear that 
refugee camps tended to become oxymora: 
lasting spaces of control and confinement. 
Long-term camps defy standardised, hier- 
archical and totalising definitions. 

The vast majority of camps become 
long term due to geopolitics, long-lasting 
conflicts and a lack of plausible durable 
solutions for refugees.° As camps prolong 
in time, they pose threats to refugees and 
their surrounding communities. Despite 
this, the humanitarian system/host gov- 
ernment assemblage continues to replicate 
this model, partly due to global politics and 
socio-economic factors, and partly due 
to assumptions rooted in incomplete and 
biased information. 

The long-term camps pose a paradox 
that ripples through socio-political, spatial 
and educational fields. These campsare sites 
of humanitarian assistance, conflict, politi- 
cal action and everyday life. These camps 
area transitional solution turned long-term 
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Registered refugees globally 


1.2 


1.2 Diagram of the literature 
reviewed in this chapter showing 
the growth of refugee camp studies’ 
texts from the 1970s onwards 
(coinciding with the growth of 
registered refugees globally) and 
the incorporation of built environ- 
ment experts into the discussion. 
The diagram highlights three main 
points of inflexion relevant to this 
study: Barbara Harrell-Bond’s 
push for a refugee studies centre 
at Oxford University, Giorgio 
Agamben’s Homo Sacer book and 
Michel Agier’s discussion on camps 
as cities. © Amorós Elorduy. 


problem. They result from a continuous 
co-modification camp-inhabitant-neigh- 
bour, not just the outcome of humanitarian 
planners and host government policies. In 
this book, East African long-term camps 
are cosmopolitan; they are proto-urban 


Michel Agier between 
war and city 


The ‘urban turn’ 
Giorgio Agamben Homo Sacer 
Exception and bare life 
Barbara Harrell-Bond /mposing Aid 
Creation of refugee studies 


environments.® They cultivate socio- 
political and economic interactions, and 
within them, refugees and their direct local 
hosts consistently exercise their Lefebvrian 
‘right to the city’. They are also learning 
environments. Yet, the learning that young 
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children gain from them is rather negative, 
and the formal education provided is then 
crippled, as camps prevent refugees from 
furthering that education or its use for 
gainful work.® The long-term camps are 
not-—some have never been - standardised 
and transitional settlements. 

Why call them proto-urban rather than 
thoroughly urban? Despite the move by some 
academics and humanitarians to recognise 
these as not just ‘humanitarian’ spaces or 
‘limbo’, many researchers and practition- 
ers, including most host governments, are 
reluctant to admit them as urban. Such rec- 
ognition could legitimise these spaces as 
permanent -as ‘cities’-and their inhabitants 
as citizens. The current governing structure 
in these settlements largely prevents refu- 
gees’ political participation within the nation 
states that host them and the accountability 
of the humanitarian organisations that de 
facto govern them. Besides, my experience, 
the information I have collected on them 
and the literature on the topic demonstrate 
that these settings’ political community is 
not fully formed. There is no real refugee 
representation in the camps’ management. 
These camps are not a polis, not yet? 

These camps suffer from limited, 
biased — both geographically and disci- 
plinary - and inconsistent information, 
insufficient to build sturdy and contextu- 
alised frameworks to develop appropriate 
policies. Being understudied affects the 
lesser-known camps, such as those in 
Southwest Uganda and Rwanda particularly. 
A lack of interest and political motivation, 
accessibility hurdles, limited pre-existing 
information, a dominance of European- 
based scholarship that focuses heavily on 


the Middle East anda scarcity of resources 
cause this weak pool of knowledge. Besides, 
the current explosion of big data and remote 
sensing technologies" facilitate the genera- 
tion of information on understudied camps. 
Yet, they promote an outsider standpoint. 
The lack of situated knowledges, the top- 
down perspective of the Euro-American 
lenses and the heightened visibility of 
the Middle East cases tend to guide main- 
stream thought, inform humanitarian 
practise and policy, and influence further 
studies globally. The humanitarian sys- 
tem’s lack of resources and organisational 
loopholes exacerbate this.” In East Africa, 
even the limited and recent literature that 
offers more nuanced and complex views 
falls through the cracks of a weak network 
of existing research and an insufficient 
humanitarian institutional memory.” 

In response to the long-term camp 
phenomenon, in the early 2000s, ethnog- 
raphers, anthropologists, geographers, 
architects and urbanists began a body of 
‘multidisciplinary, multi-scalar, multi- 
sited" studies. These works promoted 
an increasingly post-structuralist under- 
standing of the long-term camps, associating 
their particular socio-spatial organisa- 
tion with different urban life forms. This 
move afforded the consideration of these 
settlements as complex proto-urban assem- 
blages where all components are agents of 
change.” Paraphrasing cultural anthropolo- 
gist Bram Jansen, these works created an 
urban turn in refugee camp studies: 


‘(This shift not] only highlight[ed] the 
emergence of vibrant and diverse markets, 
cosmopolitanism and self-management, 
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in places deemed bleak and dependent. It 
also showed how the academic gaze has 
moved beyond emergency epistemes and 
humanitarian and normative discourses, to 
recognise “normalisation of the geography 
ofthe camp”, in which people settle down, 
engage in economic lives and re-form a 
political body’. 


By the mid-2000s, refugee camp studies’ 
scholars started to explore the built environ- 
ment asa transformative force. Increasingly 
since the early 2010s, this line of enquiry 
enabled the inclusion of the concept ‘urban’, 
highlighting the agency of both the refugee 
camps’ built environments and their inhab- 
itants. These works dwell in the camps’ 
complexity, bringing out the insufficiency of 
the structuralist and the humanitarian dis- 
courses to define and study them. Moreover, 
these studies denounce the humanitarian/ 
host government assemblage’s inertia to 
maintain power relationships and assump- 
tions. This awareness is a necessary step 
towards analysing and changing inactions 
by the powerful. 

As sociologists Giovanni Picker and 
Silvia Pasquetti point out,” Michel Agier’s 
work Between War and City: Towards an 
Urban Anthropology of Refugee Camps’? 
kick-started the discussion about the analyt- 
ical benefits of drawing from comparative 
literature on cities to study the camps. Agier 
states that the long-term camps become 
functional cities due to the complexity and 
length of the economic and social agree- 
ments they trigger: 


‘...the camps gradually become the sites 
of an enduring organisation of space, 


social life and system of power that exist 
nowhere else. These are paradoxical devices, 
hybrids that, for lack ofan appropriate term, 
I shall call city-camps (camps-villes).... It 
constitutes a “relatively large, dense, and 
permanent settlement of socially hetero- 
geneous individuals”, creates opportunities 
for encounters, exchanges and reworkings 
of identity among all who live there. In 
this sense, the humanitarian device of the 
camps produces cities, “de la ville”, if one 
considers the city from the point of view of 
its essential complexity. ... Can the refugee 
camp become a city in the sense of a space 
of urban sociability, an urbs, and indeed in 
the sense of a political space, a polis?’ 


The hypothesis of a camp as a city 
allowed researchers to study long-term 
refugee camps as ‘city-like, with complex 
social arrangements and economic activ- 
ities’*° Philosopher Zygmunt Bauman 
suggests that with this consideration, ‘Agier 
returns to the refugees their human subjec- 
tivity, of which they have been expropriated 
by the dominant discourses’.”! 

Most scholars agree on some generic 
city traits that relate to the long-term 
refugee camps’ urbanity such as size, 
density, heterogeneity and social hierar- 
chies. However, the contested definition 
of ‘city’ complicates its use as an analytic 
tool.” Particularly, in regions of the third 
urban wave, as is the African continent, 
growing numbers of urban scholars chal- 
lenge the use of the terms ‘city’, ‘metropolis’ 
and ‘megacities’ as Euro-American con- 
structs.” Amongst refugee studies scholars, 
Liisa Malkki opposes the use of the term 
‘city’ to analyse camps and instead explores 
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the idea of camps as urban-like, political 
and identity-creating places.” I align with 
Manuel Herz and call them proto-urban.* 
Once the ‘city’ dispute was acknowl- 
edged and urban turn works focused on 
urban traits, they allowed a growing body 
of authors such as Claudio Minca,” Iris 
Katz,” Romola Sanyal,” Peter Grbac’? and 
many others”° to bridge the gap between 
humanitarian spaces and urban environ- 
ments. These texts borrow from urban 
theory, urban planning and architecture. 
These increasingly post-structural studies 
unveil the myriad of human and non-human 
actors that participate in camps’ evolu- 
tion. They create space for discussions 
about camp inhabitants’ agency and their 
role in the camps’ spatial re-production. 
For example, in his work Civitas, Polis, 
and Urbs, Grbac defends that conceiv- 
ing refugee camps as urban spaces can 
allow the inhabitants’ agency to be fully 
acknowledged.*! The geographer Sanyal 
elaborates on that by suggesting that refu- 
gees’ actions ‘transgress the boundaries of 
place and non-place’.** Both authors focus 
on Palestinian refugee camps and try to 
respond to the camps’ preconceptions as 
anomalies, violations, non-places and ghet- 
toes expressed by structuralist studies. 
This urban turn in academia began 
to influence humanitarian refugee assis- 
tance practice from the 2010s** when 
the international community started to 
acknowledge the relevance of the physical 
space on refugee assistance and the pro- 
tracted nature of refugee camps. In 2014, 
the humanitarian assemblage drafted and 
accepted an Alternative to Camps policy’? 
seeking new ‘durable solutions’ connected 


to new spatial forms of assistance. In 2016, 
the international community recognised 
the complexity, length of existence and 
variability of conditions amongst refugees 
and refugee camps with the signing of the 
New York Declaration for Refugees and 
Migrants which included the proposal of a 
Global Compact on Refugees and facilitated 
the development of the Comprehensive 
Refugee Response Framework (CRRF).°” The 
CRRF aims to welcome refugees in national 
policies, providing a more contextualised 
response to their assistance. 

Looking at the refugee camps through 
the lenses of post-structural urban theory 
affords an understanding of the camps’ built 
environments as a key player in political, 
social, economic and educational actions 
within the camps and their broader net- 
works.°® Specifically, three cross-cutting 
issues from urban theory appear usefulin 
the analysis of long-term refugee camps: 
informality, co-modification and assem- 
blage thinking. I understand informality 
as a fluid, elastic and adaptative means 
of creating, not as opposed to formality 
but as inherent in the urban. I assume 
co-modification as natural in the urban 
realm, particularly as the multiple human 
and non-human actors are agents of change 
and influence each other. Finally, I conceive 
assemblage thinking as a post-structural 
framework for analysing social complex- 
ity, emphasising non-linear approaches 
to social systems based on mutability, 
exchangeability and interconnectedness.*” 


Informality—Geographer Romola Sanyal 
has been instrumental in the inclusion 
of informality as a line of enquiry in the 
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study of refugee camps and refugee set- 
tlements in urban areas.*° Borrowing from 
urban planners and theorists such as Nazer 
Alsayyad*! and AbdouMaliq Simone,‘? 
Sanyal applies notions of urban informal- 
ity and decolonisation to describe and study 
the socio-political, economic and physi- 
cal connotations of long-term spaces of 
refuge. She outlines parallels between 
informal settlements and long-term refugee 
settlements, sustaining that the boundaries 
between the global and the urban marginal 
are blurring. Her work aims to demystify 
the universal and generic ideas that present 
refugee spaces solely as Agambean bare 
life spaces and Foucauldian biopolitics.** 

Another geographer, Diana Martin, 
compares urban informality and long-term 
encampment spaces following anthropolo- 
gist Arjun Appadurai’s steps. Martin uses 
the suffix ‘-scape’ to coin the term ‘camp- 
scapes’,** which ‘gives the idea of fluidity, 
of something elastic. It indicates dispersal 
and non-static boundaries. The notion of 
“campscape” seems to better render the 
image of what is the refugee camp today 
in its relation with its surroundings as the 
exception has transcended the camp’s 
shape’.*° In addition, anthropologist Ilana 
Feldman, while not mentioning informality 
per se, describes the informal development 
processes of long-term refugee camps in 
the Middle East.*® 

In the East African context, eco- 
nomic studies are the only ones looking 
at informality, and they have little regard 
for the production of space.“ Jansen’s*® and 
Anooradha Iyer Siddiqi’s works‘? about the 
Kenyan camps-—the most visible of the East 
African camps -look at their development 


and mention informal processes of con- 
struction while not dwelling on them. 


Co-modification—The inclusion of post- 
structuralist logics in refugee camp studies 
has allowed diverse types of power and a 
variety of actors into the discussion. It has 
afforded refugees, direct local hosts and the 
built environment to show their agency as 
they exercise what philosopher and soci- 
ologist Henri Lefebvre called the ‘right to 
the city’. This notion discussed how city 
space and inhabitants are co-constitutive 
and use their agency to modify each other.°° 
In the camps, human actors transform the 
physical spaces while simultaneously those 
alter the identity of refugees, surrounding 
communities, host governments and the 
perception others have of them. Urban 
turn literature presents co-modification in 
three discrete fields: political, economic and 
sociocultural. 

In the political arena, the discussion in 
African soil explores the contested role of 
space as an actor that enhances or tames 
refugees’ political aspirations and nego- 
tiations. One example of this is Elisabeth 
Holzer’s work. She explains how Liberian 
refugees — particularly women - appro- 
priated Buduburam refugee camp’s 
open spaces”! to demonstrate against its 
administrators.” As a consequence of 
this occupation, the humanitarian insti- 
tutions’ perception of these refugees 
changed from victims to political dissi- 
dents with implications for their asylum 
status. Another example is Manuel Herz’s 
work about Western Sahara’s camps in 
Tindouf. He sustains how these camps’ 
mere existence -not created or run by the 
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United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees - allowed Saharawi refugees to 
‘build’ a Saharawi state with ministries. 
These health and education services would 
have been unthinkable before the exile.” In 
Tanzania, both Liisa Malkki’s** and Simon 
Turner’s works” focus on the misconcep- 
tions held by the humanitarian system, 
host governments and the media about 
refugees. Particularly, Malkki reflects on 
the refugees’ heterogeneity and how the 
physical setting influenced their cultural 
and political identity. In her case study in 
northern Tanzania, encamped refugees 
developed a more robust conception of 
their Burundian identity than their urban 
counterparts. 

In the economic arena, Peter Mwangi 
Kagwanja and Marc-Antoine Pérouse de 
Montclos study the socio-economic oppor- 
tunities that Dadaab’s built environments, 
their geographic location and their media 
visibility afforded.” Rahul Oka presents 
these same camps’ informal economy asa 
result and necessity of the humanitarian aid 
operation and the physical spaces it created 
in Kenya.” Alexander Betts and his team 
developed a similar work for the camps in 
Southwest Uganda in 2015.58 

In the sociocultural arena, a remark- 
able topic is the interaction between 
refugee camps and neighbouring commu- 
nities. For example, Holzer points out how, 
in Buduburam, ‘the influx of people and 
resources transformed the camp environs 
and surrounding villages into an urban space. 
In the ensuing years, Buduburam became 
host to a diverse array of nationalities’? 

In the Rwandan, Southwest Ugandan 
and Northwest Kenyan camps that I describe 


here, there is a continuous co-modification 
between studies, policies, physical spaces, 
laws, media, aid, refugees, camps, author- 
ities, regulations, culture, geography, 
traditions and education. I focus primar- 
ily on how the co-modifications between 
camp inhabitant, direct local hosts, built 
environment and natural environment 
affect young children’s learning. In these 
camps, learning environments come to 
the fore as main characters in young chil- 
dren’s learning, especially their learning 
by experience. Precisely, the informal 
learning environments - homes, streets 
and common areas - gain responsibility 
in the education and holistic development 
of children born and raised in these long- 
term camps. 


Assemblage thinking—It is unsurpris- 
ing that the notion of ‘assemblage’, put 
forward by Deleuze and Guattari in the 
late 1980s,°° emerged strongly amongst 
urban turn studies. The first works that 
applied assemblage thinking to refugee 
camps focused on the Palestinian camps 
in Lebanon and began in the mid-2000s.*! 
For example, Adam Ramadan described the 
Palestinian refugee camps as assemblages 
of human and non-human actors, analysing 
time-space particularities with a critical 
take on Agamben’s ‘space of exception’.* 
Also, political scientist Nasser Abourahme 
developed ‘a reading of the camp as a mate- 
rial assemblage that brings subjects and 
objects, people and things into mutually 
constitutive relations’.° 

Several other urban turn authors have 
used the concept of space as an assem- 
blage. For example, Siddiqi and Anoma 
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Pieris use it to analyse long-term refugee 
camps in Kenya and Sri Lanka, respec- 
tively.°* Anthropologist Julie Marie Peteet 
highlights the interconnectedness and 
assemblic nature of camps, which draws 
from culture and traditions in countries of 
origin and the routes refugees have taken 
and merges that with the camps’ contextual 
situations. She describes the Palestinian 
refugee camps in Lebanon as ‘profoundly 
shaped by and referenced to places of origin 
and residence, multiple boundaries, and 
routes of travel between them’.°> 

Critics of assemblage thinking state 
that it can easily fall in relativism and fail 
to acknowledge enough power differences. 
However, Ramadan, Peteet and Abourahme 
show that the theory enables them to 
account for differences of power within 
and between assemblages. As Ramadan 
puts it, ‘in absence of a single sovereign, 
different actors and organisations in the 
camps compete for power and influence 
among the population through force of 
arms, provision of services and resources, 
or the power of political ideas’.°° This theo- 
retical approach brings to the fore different 
types of power and agency hidden under 
humanitarian and structural accounts. 
Assemblage thinking affords authors to move 
away from binomial conventions such as 
powerful-vulnerable, state-individual and 
humanitarian system-refugee victim. 

By questioning the conventionally pow- 
erful -the humanitarian system and the 
host country - and using situated bits of 
knowledge, studies can help unveil hidden 
power dynamics. For example, in the seven 
camps I describe in depth in the next two 
chapters, different power struggles stand 


out: refugee leadership, gangs, religious 
leaders and commercial lobbies. Particularly 
in the education field, assemblage thinking 
unveils the hegemony of non-formal and 
informal educational systems and facilities 
that operate in addition to, or instead of, the 
humanitarian system's formal ones. 


East African urban turn - a way 
forward?—Since the urban turn appeared, 
there is a growing interest in the human 
and social dimensions of refugee camps’ 
built environments. Studies worldwide are 
starting to draw from comparative litera- 
ture on urban theory, urban planning and 
architecture. However, works on hyper-vis- 
ible cases prevail, and humanitarian aid 
is slow to incorporate the learning gath- 
ered from the urban turn into practice. 
One of the issues with the urban turn in 
refugee studies is the evasive definition 
of ‘urban’. The urban dilemma leads to 
the question of whether defining refugee 
camps as urban might ease their study and 
benefit refugees and the assistance given to 
them. Besides, there is resistance - mainly 
by the humanitarian system/host govern- 
ment assemblage -to accept these spaces 
as urban, since the term ‘urban’ conveys 
normalcy and permanence.’ 

Most long-term camps in Eastern Africa 
were established before the humanitarian 
camp planning guidelines were in place. 
Their material evolution assimilates in 
many ways that of informal settlements in 
the region. Therefore, it is fitting to study 
them through an urban lens. They have 
developed organic settlement patterns, 
responding to material means, geogra- 
phy, pre-existing community alliances,°® 
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length of exile, humanitarian system's 
resources and refugees’ daily activities 
that have modified and continue to change 
these spaces. In the particular examples 
portrayed in this book,°? Uganda follows a 
settlement rather than a camp model,” and 
humanitarian planning was not introduced 
in the camps in Rwanda and Kenya until 
2005 with the establishment of Kigeme and 
Kakuma phase III. 

This particular urban turn study incor- 
porates human and non-human actors 
previously bereft of voice into the conver- 
sation. It might help understand biases 
and assumptions, power imbalances and 
colonial baggage embedded in East Africa’s 
refugee assistance policies — policies that 
use Spatial strategies as their go-to tool to 
control, assist and manage displaced people. 

Giving centrality to the urban may 
allow a better understanding of the built 
environment as a powerful and socially 
charged tool and its use to tackle oppres- 
sion and improve assistance, young 
children’s learning and refugee livelihoods. 
The three cross-cutting issues extracted 
from post-structural urban theory - infor- 
mality, co-modification and assemblage 
thinking - highlight the built environ- 
ment as a critical factor influencing life 
in the camps. These post-structural lenses 
underline the relevance of the camps’ built 
environments as added educators, bring- 
ing to the fore refugees’ actions on young 
children’s learning. 

The ensemble of urban turn works and 
the current humanitarian system’s discus- 
sions about diversifying spatial strategies 
of assistance”! are opening up to nuance 
and various voices, providing an added 


path to take, which is more empathic and 
contextualised. 
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Ever-evolving | the built environment 


assemblages 


of seven East African 


long-term camps 


The beginning of refugee encampment 
policies in Eastern Africa—Simultaneously 
inhabited by different nomad and sedentary 
cultures, Eastern Africa has experienced 
regional and global migrations for millen- 
nia.! Mobility patterns across the continent 
were usual and somewhat fluid until the 
colonial partition of Sub-Saharan Africa in 
the late nineteenth century. The liberation 
from European colonial rule created new 


nation states with permanent and imper- 
meable political borders. Due to the 1951 
refugee convention,” many of those crossing 
the new borders were classified as refugees. 

Influenced by their European colonis- 
ers, some of the soon-to-be-independent 
nation states began to house these refu- 
gees in specially devised isolated rural 
settlements in the late 1950s. This move 
supposed a change in former settlement 


2.1 Kiziba refugee camp, Karongi 
district, Western region, Rwanda. 
September 2017. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 
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patterns that usually saw migrants settled 
in places of their choosing through nego- 
tiations and struggles.° In the early 1960s, 
due mostly to new conflicts in the young 
countries, East African refugee numbers 
grew exponentially,‘ and the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 
became involved in the region’s refugee 
assistance.” The UNHCR consolidated and 
standardised the refugee settlements 
established in some countries by colonis- 
ing powers and created new ones. 

Initially, ‘villagisation’ theories° pro- 
moted by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development -the fore- 
runner to the World Bank - underpinned 
the UNHCR’s rationale behind encamp- 
ing refugee populations on the continent. 
Villagisation implied that uprooting and 
condensing populations in ‘villages’ would 
ensure the agricultural and technological 
development desired by both the Bank and 
the new states’ governments.’ Asis evident 
in numerous studies, these social engineer- 
ing strategies and theories failed. Despite 
that, the UNHCR borrowed from these and 
other spatial forms of extortion happening at 
the time - concentration camps, prisoners 
of war camps and forced labour camps -to 
develop ‘agricultural’ refugee settlements. 
With these large, isolated settlements, the 
UNHCR aimed to instil a sense of belong- 
ing to refugees and to ease their assistance, 
economic independence and control? These 
agricultural camps evolved into the planned 
isolated camps that we are used to seeing 
in the mainstream media. 


The continuation of encampment and its 
effects on young children—Ever since its 


creation, the UNHCR has presented the 
spatial containment of refugees as a paradig- 
matic means to assist them." The UNHCR 
has contributed to building hundreds 
of camps over the decades. New camps 
continue to sprout up, despite renowned 
scholars and even the UNHCR” - its own 
Handbook for Emergencies advises against 
large, planned camps - expressing since 
the 1980s, in texts and policies, what 
was already evident on the ground. The 
majority of refugees choose to self-settle 
in urban centres, camps become long-term 
and appear to cause more problems than 
solutions for both refugees and direct local 
hosts (fig. 2.2).1344 

The reasons why containment strate- 
gies prevail -albeit with small modifications 
over time - above other policies are the 
primary focus of numerous refugee camp 
studies. Some causes are the international 
community's geopolitical interests and mis- 
trust in African governments - largely a 
post-colonial hangover, the large number 
of refugees, the overlapping long-term 
conflicts and the humanitarian system's 
biases triggered by lack of contextualised 
knowledge. Some of these biases include, 
for example, that displacement is tempo- 
rary — contradicted by increasing refugee 
flows and long-lasting displacement“ -and 
that refugees are a smooth fabric with no 
agency and not enough skill that needs to 
be contained and controlled to be assisted. 
Some scholars defend the idea that encamp- 
ments are maintained because they justify 
the humanitarian aid system’s work. The 
humanitarian system takes over host 
states’ responsibilities through the camps, 
releasing them from the so-called refugee 
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2.2 Infographic showing the 
location of all the camps I had 
identified as ‘long-term refugee 
camps’ in the region, highlight- 
ing that most UNHCR-registered 
refugees are in exile for more than 
10 years, and only 40% of them 
settle in camps. Data sources: 
Nicholas Crawford, John Cosgrave, 
Simone Haysom and Nadine 
Walicki. ‘Protracted Displacement: 
Uncertain Paths to Self-Reliance in 
Exile’. HPG Commissioned Report, 
Humanitarian Policy Group and 
Overseas Development Institute, 
London, 2015.© Amorós Elorduy. 
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burden -a burden disproved by numerous 
economists and humanitarian researchers.” 

During the late 1980s and throughout 
the 1990s, the UNHCR-led international 
community imposed refugee encamp- 
ment asa condition for African countries to 
receive humanitarian and development aid. 
Despite the UNHCR’s push for encampment, 
until the 1990s, many African host coun- 
tries promoted rather welcoming policies 
to neighbouring refugees according to cus- 
tomary practices and ‘solidarity’ between 
formerly colonised peoples.'® However, 
as host countries began to have political 
and economic problems and displacement 
spanned years and decades, they became 
encumbered and fatigued. 

Some countries fought the establish- 
ment of large, isolated, planned camps on 
their soil. For example, Malawi maintained its 
pre-existent policies until 1987. It welcomed 
hundreds of thousands of Mozambican 
refugees since the early 1980s, peaking at 
1.2 million in 1990." Initially, Mozambican 
refugees were encouraged to settle spontane- 
ously, and refugee integration was evolving 
well, covered by the Malawian government. 
However, due to intricate national and 
international affairs, in 1986-7, the country 
reluctantly acceded to foreign aid, which 
forced the creation of camps. 

Another example of this is Guinea 
(Conakry). Between 1989 and 1999, the West 
African country welcomed half a million 
Liberian and Sierra Leonean refugees with an 
open self-settlement approach, and accepted 
humanitarian aid solely if the UNHCR 
directed it to reinforce its national infrastruc- 
ture where refugees freely chose to settle. 
This strategy strengthened relationships 


between existing and incoming populations 
and improved the country’s infrastructure 
where the refugees settled, which usually 
was close to the borders where infrastructure 
was weaker. Nevertheless, eventually, the 
humanitarian system ended up imposing its 
encampment model of assistance.” 
Guinea's and Malawi's situations are 
amongst several,” including Zambia’ 
and Tanzania,” which illustrate how 
transnational powers and international 
humanitarian aid transformed Africa's 
pre-existing refugee assistance strate- 
gies. In many cases, this evolution from 
government-managed policies that 
tended to encourage self-settlement to a 
system where transnational institutions 
managed isolated planned camps caused 
power imbalances. Moreover, large and 
isolated refugee camps had negative con- 
sequences for refugees and direct local 
hosts.” The camps tended to reduce the 
freedom, agency and self-determination 
of refugees and their direct local hosts, 
which frequently caused power struggles 
between those two groups and the regional 
governments.” If we look at education for 
example, for decades, the large camps iso- 
lated the young refugees from national 
education programmes. Camps left children 
at the hands of the resource-scarce UNHCR 
education section with its standardised low- 
quality programmes and monitoring.” 
As the humanitarian-development 
divide narrows, information and technology 
become more accessible?” and the UNHCR 
acknowledges the protracted nature of 
refugee situations, refugee assistance is 
enjoying a longer-term vision. This elon- 
gated vision seems to be positive, as it 
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matches the reality on the ground. Most 
of the refugee camps established in East 
Africa have not been dismantled and have 
become long term. However, despite efforts 
to move away from isolated and temporary 
planned camps into alternatives to camps 
and assistance in urban areas, the humani- 
tarian system continues to rely on physical 
containment globally.** Even if aiming to 
equalise relationships with direct local 
hosts and hiding under different labels, 
spatial containment strategies continue. 

The step from policy into practice is not 
bringing a structural change to encamp- 
ment strategies. Under different labels, the 
containment and isolation of refugees into 
specifically designed zones continues. That 
is due in significant part to the inertia of host 
governments and humanitarian and inter- 
national actors. Yet, I believe, it is also due 
to the unbalanced relevance given to advo- 
cacy efforts and politics rather than utilising 
more spatial knowledge. While the informa- 
tion is there, in the everyday running ofthe 
camps, policies do not tap into it. Having, and 
using, the physical information about these 
settlements and understanding how they 
change over time and how they affect camp 
inhabitants - especially young children 
and their support networks - can improve 
refugee assistance theory and practice. The 
use of contextualised knowledge can inform 
decisions in long-term camps and new inter- 
ventions. That is what I have tried to achieve, 
on a small scale, and what I explain in the 
following sections. 

In this chapter, I first describe Nakivale, 
Kyangwali, Kyaka II, Kakuma, Kiziba, 
Kigeme and Mugombwa refugee camps, 
how they were first established and what 


are they becoming, underlining how their 
architectures affect young children. For 
some, it is the first published account of 
their history. I then dissect and reassem- 
ble their spaces on regional, country and 
landscape scales to understand patterns 
and similar behaviours. I explain six spatial 
characteristics of all seven settlements 
which influence their evolution and affect 
the young refugees living in them: three 
interactive characteristics — growing het- 
erogeneity and complexity, co-functioning/ 
interconnectedness and ever becom- 
ing -and three static ones - porosity, land 
scarcity and poor soil, and isolation and 
proximity to the border. I then discuss what 
impact this situated knowledge has for 
refugee early childhood development (ECD) 
and refugee assistance in the region (fig. 2.3). 


Complex, heterogeneous and ever- 
evolving encampment territories—The 
East African Rift is a geographical area 
ranging from the Red Sea to the southern 
tip of Lake Malawi. Mountain ridges with 
densely populated fertile valleys as well as 
sandy hot and dry planes usually scarcely 
inhabited by nomadic pastoralists char- 
acterise the Rift. The UNHCR and host 
governments establish the camps close to 
the porous borders of the different nation 
states along the Rift in relatively underpopu- 
lated lands where it is usually challenging 
to live. However, owing to environmental 
pressures and the camps’ economic and 
social opportunities, the population in and 
around them grows, putting pressure on 
the land use. 

The three areas I describe in this 
book-Southwest Uganda, Northwest Kenya 
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2.3 Map of East Africa (including 
the southern part of Sudan and 
Eastern Congo) with the 66 
long-term camps I had identified 
in the region highlighting nation 
states’ borders. The graphic 
shows the names of all 66 camps, 
their location and the number 

of refugees they hosted as of 
December 2016. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 
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Refugee Origins Main conflict areas 
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Sudan 


Great Lakes 


2.4 
and Rwanda -reflect the Rift’s heterogene- 
ity. They represent diverse conflicts and 
refugee policies; cultural, ethnic and lin- 
guistic abundance; material, formal and 
structural richness of vernacular architec- 

2.4 Maps of East Africa and the tures; and wealth of child-rearing practices 

African continent showing the and conceptions of education. Uganda, 

three main conflict areas that 

feed the refugee camps in East Kenya and Rwanda have different assistance 


Africa: Horn of Africa, the Great +s A ; hi sx es 
i ips vis-a-vis th 
Dake redon dade edie: policies, different relationships vis-a-vis the 


© Amorés Elorduy. countries of origin of the refugees they host, 


the conflicts that constrained them to flee, 
and variable international and media vis- 
ibility.2”? The seven camps I present here 
host refugees originating from three of the 
principal conflict areas in the region -the 
Horn of Africa, the Great Lakes and South 
Sudan (fig. 2.4). They encompass diverse 
lengths of existence, varied sizes and popu- 
lation densities, and different climates and 
geographies. 
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In this chapter, the possible refugee 
camp assemblage combinations in the 
region come to light. The description and 
analysis of the different camps elucidate 
how these environments came to be - or 
to become - and their effects on young 
children’s learning. In Southwest Uganda, 
I present Nakivale (established in 1958), 
Kyangwali (created around 1964) and Kyaka 
II (established in 1983). Allthree are medium 
to large in terms of both the area covered 
and the population size, but they are low 
in population density. Located in subtrop- 
ical forests, Kyaka II and Kyangwali are 
mainly inhabited by Eastern Democratic 
Republic of Congo (DRC) refugees, with 
some variation amongst their minority 
groups. Nakivale, the largest and oldest 
camp, is situated on a flooding savannah- 
like geography and hosts refugees from 11 
different nationalities. In northern Kenya, 
I focus on Kakuma refugee camp (estab- 
lished in 1992). This camp hosts refugees 
from 11 nations, and it is placed in a desert 
area with seasonal floods. It has grown in 
four clearly defined phases which reflect 
conflict outbursts in the region. In Rwanda, 
I present the camps of Kiziba (established 
in 1996), Kigeme (established in 2005) and 
Mugombwa (established in 2014). All three 
camps host solely Eastern DRC refugees and 
are characterised by being small in terms 
of size and population. They occupy hilltops 
with steep slopes and have extremely high 
densities of inhabitation.°° 


Varied and changing learning environ- 
ments—Long-term refugee camps are 
pluri-authored, polyrhythmic and ever- 
changing proto-urban assemblages that 


are learning environments for young chil- 
dren. What do I mean by that? East Africa's 
long-term refugee camps are cosmopolitan 
and cultivate socio-political and economic 
interactions, and within them, refugees 
and their direct local hosts continuously 
exercise their Lefebvrian ‘right to the city’. 
However, they are not yet a polis, andas I 
explain in the chapter ‘The urban turn: infor- 
mality, co-modification and assemblage’, I 
categorise them as proto-urban. 

These settlements are the result of the 
relationships between numerous human 
and non-human actors. They all have differ- 
ent demographics, densities of habitation, 
surface areas occupied and socio-political 
contexts where they sit. Heterogeneity is 
the norm. They are in continuous evolution, 
asall seven camps I present will be different 
now than when I started their study. They are 
also composed of diverse rhythms: spatial 
rhythms, such as the grain and pattern of 
the homes and streets, the grid-like organi- 
sation of roads and residential areas and 
the spatial segregation of uses and different 
population groups; and temporal rhythms, 
suchas the everyday human activities and 
the seasons with their floods, droughts and 
harvests. 

Aparticularly relevant rhythm for this 
bookis children’s lifelong learning. Learning 
varies across ages, through the seasons and 
the daily activities according to access to 
direct content-based education and learn- 
ing by experience. Learning also varies 
according to the environment where it is 
developed both directly and indirectly. At 
present, this influence is mostly negative. 

I explore learning environments on 
diverse spatial scales. Let me provide 
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some examples. On the regional scale, the 
fleeing routes and the geographic and cli- 
matic context of the camps affect young 
children’s learning mostly indirectly. For 
instance, long fleeing routes means being 
further from conflict, but it also usually 
means different languages and culture in the 
host country. On the country scale, closeness 
to the borders causes insecurity, reducing 
children’s chances of free play and increas- 
ing insecurity and potential kidnapping and 
conflict within the camp. On the landscape 
scale, the camp's boundaries have a relevant 
role. For example, the porous Ugandan camps 
and their position close to surrounding 
populations incentivise good relationships 
between both groups with common educa- 
tional facilities that serve both refugees and 
direct local hosts. On the camp scale, some 
relevant variables are size, density, grain, 
outline and pattern, which architect Kevin 
Lynch has focused on in his studies about 
how the urban environment'’s conditions 
affect child psychology." For example, the 
density of habitation and the growth patterns 
in the Rwandan camps provide ideal spaces 
for curiosity and imaginative play, which is 
relevant to indirect learning.°* 

On the building scale, I focus on three 
assemblages of learning environments: 
formal, non-formal and informal. The formal 
facilities - ECD centres - and the content- 
based education they provide are usually 
managed by non-governmental organisa- 
tions (NGOs) and UN agencies, funded by 
international donors, built in somewhat 
permanent structures and with a set cur- 
riculum, grades and accreditation once 
completed. These facilities do not meet 
all the needs of the refugees. Particularly 


in Southwest Uganda and Kakuma, refu- 
gees state that these centres are too few and 
located too far from where the children live. 
They are only open for a few hours in the 
morning, and they sometimes teach ina 
language that the children do not under- 
stand.** The refugees lead the non-formal 
initiatives that aim to bridge these educa- 
tional gaps. Community groups, mother 
leaders, churches and madrassas, some- 
times in liaison with smaller and local NGOs, 
create spaces and mobilise human resources 
towards young children’s learning.*> The 
most overlooked but most influential 
spaces for young children’s learning are 
the informal learning settings: streets,*° 
shared spaces,” homes’? and WASH facili- 
ties. These environments and the activities 
developed in them are the principal influ- 
ence on their emotional, social and physical 
development.*’? As John Dewey pointed 
out and literature in the learning environ- 
ment field sustains, children extract skills, 
behaviours and attitudes and learn content 
within and through those informal learn- 
ing environments.*° These three categories 
resulted from the review of post-structural 
learning environment literature, specifically 
the works of architects Colin Ward,“ Kevin 
Lynch‘? and Allison and Peter Smithson,‘ 
economist and education expert Philip Hall 
Coombs,“ and various edited volumes.*° 


A constellation of refugee 
camp assemblages 


Southwest Uganda: middle-sized, low- 
density, multi-ethnic camps and unmarked 
borders—Uganda began hosting refugees 
from neighbouring countries long before 
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2.5 Map of Uganda showing the 
location of current refugee camps 
(or groups of camps), and their 
demographics. © Amorós Elorduy. 
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its independence from the British Empire, 
before the UNHCR started working in the 
continent.*° From the mid-1950s, the British 
Empire began to house refugees - most 
of whom were Batutsi pastoralists from 
Rwanda -in planned settlements. These 
were close to Uganda’s southern borders 
where land was available and where refu- 
gees could quickly return home. In these 
vast unmarked landscapes, refugees 
moved around, grazed their herds and 


Adjwmani Dstr. 


Sagi 


“Palabek 


TE 


were considered temporary residents. After 
Uganda's independence, the Office of the 
Prime Minister (OPM) and the UNHCR“ con- 
tinued the British policy of planned refugee 
settlements with some modifications.* They 
altered the pre-existing settlements, allocat- 
ing a plot of land per refugee family for their 
self-sustainability, as later expressed in the 
Refugees Act 2006 (fig. 2.5).4” 

Currently, humanitarian relief workers, 
the media and even the refugees generally 
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praise the Ugandan refugee settlement 
policy. However, it has drawbacks. It techni- 
cally allows refugees to move and work. Yet, 
it still places them in rural camps usually 
isolated from economic and transportation 
hubs, making it difficult to exercise those 
freedoms. Moreover, many of these refugee 
settlements are close to the country’s 
borders, putting both refugees and their 
direct local hosts in danger due to cross-bor- 
der conflicts and rebel incursions.°° Lastly, 
they tend to lack marked boundaries, which, 
due to the growing demand for land across 
the country*! causes landownership con- 
flicts with the camps’ direct local hosts.°* 

In February 2020, Uganda was hosting 
1,411,098 registered refugees and asylum 
seekers mainly from neighbouring nation 
states: South Sudan, DRC and Rwanda.” 
Most of them lived in 28 refugee camps. 
Two-thirds were younger than 18 years of 
age, and 20 per cent were younger than six 
years of age.°° 

The Southwest region, which shares 
borders with Eastern DRC, Rwanda and 
Northern Tanzania, hosts the oldest camps 
in the country, and it is mostly populated by 
Eastern DR Congolese refugees.” Camps in 
the Southwest region provide more exten- 
sive pieces of land than those in the West 
Nile sub-region -an area historically more 
populated. The region’s abrupt topography 
and multiple lakes create porous borders 
that facilitate the inconspicuous crossing 
of goods and people, including refugees and 
even rebels (fig. 2.6). 


Nakivale: old, large and thinly spread on 
a dry borderland—Nakivale is the oldest 
settlement that I present here and one of 


the first examples of refugee encampment 
in Africa. In 1958, the government of the 
British Protectorate of Uganda acquired 
the land where Nakivale sits from the 
Omugabe - the King of the Ankole - to 
host refugees fleeing the Rwandan 
Revolution.” That was then the Ankole 
region,°® in the district now known as 
Isingiro, close to Mbarara.*? In the late 
1950s, this was a scarcely populated area, 
and Nakivale’s closeness to the border was 
supposed to facilitate the return home of 
the Rwandan refugees.°° However, this 
proximity has caused troubles through- 
out the six decades of Nakivale’s existence, 
most notably in the 1980s and 1990s, when 
attacks on Rwandan refugees happened 
more easily and often (fig. 2.7).°! 

Initially, there were no specific plots 
allocated per family for ‘self-sufficient’ 
agriculture — as is the method now - and 
the boundaries of the settlement were 
unmarked, allowing refugees to graze their 
cattle on the surrounding land. This lack of 
marked boundaries and lack of title deeds 
caused conflicts with the neighbouring 
Bairu and Bahima populations over time.°? 

At the end of February 2020, Nakivale 
housed 127,951 refugees and asylum 
seekers in 185 square kilometres on the 
shores of Lake Nakivale.°? The settle- 
ment is made up of 79 villages divided 
into three zones: Juru, Base Camp and 
Rubondo.** In Base Camp - the oldest, 
most central and populated zone - refugees 
have named its different villages. Names 
such as Little Congo, Kigali, Mogadishu 
and Sudan -according to the people that 
inhabit them - now appear in the reports 
and plans of the UNHCR and the various 
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2.6 Maps and diagrams of the 
country, the landscape and the 
camp scales of Nakivale, Kyangwali 
and Kyaka Il refugee camps. These 
maps show the relative position of 
the camps in respect to Kampala 
and the country’s borders (country 
scale), nearest population hubs 
and main transportation arteries 
(landscape scale) and the differ- 
ent zoning and circulation arteries 
(camp scale). © Amorós Elorduy. 


NGOs that implement humanitarian work 
in the camp. 

In terms of formal and non-formal 
learning environments, since 2009, when 
the implementation of ECD programmes 
began in the camp, the number of formal 
ECD centres has grown exponentially.°° In 
2016, 13 formal ECD centres served around 
2,627 children,°° and 38 non-formal ECD 


5km 10km 


centres served around 4,508 children. These 
facilities served around half of the 15,331 
children who were aged between three and 
six years living in the camp at the time.” 
Regarding informal learning environ- 
ments and specifically WASH facilities, the 
soil of Nakivale is not adequate for latrines 
or wells. So, the refugees - who are the 
ones building the toilets in the Ugandan 


2.7 Maps and diagrams of 
Nakivale on the Rift, country, 
landscape and camp scales. 
Onthe camp scale, the maps 
show the location of visited 
formal and non-formal early 
childhood development (ECD) 
centres and also three different 
villages, their grain, density, 
pattern of habitation and 
location of one formal or non- 
formal learning environments. 
The villages | have chosen are 
representative of the three 
zones that compose Nakivale 
refugee camp: Ruhoko village 
in Rubondo zone, Kigali and 
Kashojwa villages in Base 
Camp zone and Isanja village in 
Juru zone. © Amorós Elorduy. 
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Rukoko Village in Rubondo 
Zone 

Density of population: 500 
ppl/sqkm 


Ruhoko ECD 


Total children registered: 
263 

2 classrooms 6 x 8 (under 
construction) 


2 caregivers 
Density: 2.7 children/sqm 


Kigali and Kashojwa 
Villages in Base Camp Zone 
Density of population: 8000 
ppl/sqkm 

Kashojwa ECD 

Total children registered: 
221 

2 classrooms 6 x 8 (especially 
designed and playground) 

2 caregivers 

Density: 2.3 children/sqm 


Isanja Village in Juru Zone 
Density of population: 1000 
ppl/sqkm 


Isanja Baptist ECD 
Total children registered: 
240 (I only saw 60) 


1 classroom (church) 4 x 8mts 


Density: 1.8 children/sqm 
(If 240 pupils, 7.5 
children/sqmts) 
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2.8 From top to bottom and left to 
right: Nakivale’s main road at Juru 
zone, the road passing through 
Base Camp zone and at paths 

at Rubondo zone. August 2016. 
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camps-resortto building latrines on termite 
mounds when possible. 

The rhythm of everyday life varies 
amongst the 79 different villages. The diver- 
sity of population densities, longevity and 
location affects the distances that refu- 
gees must travel to get to the ECD centres, 
essential services and shops. Access to basic 
services is especially complicated in the 
newest and most remote Rubondo zone, 
which suffers from population fluctuations 
and considerable distances from outside 
transportation and market hubs (fig. 2.8).°° 


Kyangwali: elastic and porous on a 
jungle-like border lake—After Uganda’s 
independence, the government estab- 
lished six new refugee settlements in the 
Southwest.’ These initially hosted the 
Rwandan Batutsi escaping the Rwandan 
Revolution”? and Eastern DR Congolese 
of diverse ethnicities escaping violence 
following the assassination of Patrice 
Lumumba in 1961.” The Ugandan govern- 
ment established the Kyangwali refugee 
camp in 1964” at the shores of Lake Albert-a 
natural border with Eastern DRC and 89 kilo- 
metres from the town of Hoimain Western 
Uganda.” From 1994 to 1995, most of the 
Rwandans repatriated,“ leaving the camp 
almost empty until 1997 when a new wave 
of Eastern DR Congolese arrived due to the 
First Congo War (fig. 2.9). 

The current 89 square kilometres 
intended for the refugees in Kyangwali-not 
consistently demarcated until 1967” -hosted 
120,626 refugees in February 2020,” mostly 
from Eastern DRC.78 Almost 24,000 of 
those were children younger than six 
years of age. 


Kyangwali has an undulated geogra- 
phy, fertile soiland generous rainy seasons, 
which are very favourable factors for agri- 
culture. Its right soil conditions, porous 
unmarked borders and fluctuations in 
refugee population sometimes lead to land 
conflicts between the camp inhabitants 
and the growing numbers of surrounding 
settlers.”? 

The camp consists of 16 villages each 
with between 10 and 20 blocks of homes.®° 
Refugees arrive in waves, and those define 
village creation and organisation, separat- 
ing refugees usually by origin.*! The camp 
has a central commercial area close to its 
administrative centre in Kasonga village 
and several small trading areas at each 
village centre.®? 

In terms of formal and non-formal 
learning environments, in 2016, the camp 
had 11 formal and 6 non-formal ECD 
centres — around one per village.® A total 
of 2,200 children, 27 per cent of the 7,900 
ECD-aged children, attended these centres. 
Regarding informal learning environments, 
specifically common areas and streets, the 
situation at the buffer zones has changed radi- 
cally in the last four years (2016-2020). In 2016, 
Kyangwali had a third of its February 2020 
population, going from 36,713 to 120,626 
mainly during 2018 and 2019. The density of 
habitation in 2016 was relatively low, espe- 
cially in the ‘buffer’ villages of Mukunyu 
and Malembo that were almost unoccupied.** 
In terms of WASH facilities, the towns in 
the Kasonga area have more boreholes and 
access to health points than the newer vil- 
lages of the Rwenyawawa zone with scarcer 
points and taps, which are close to the 
trading centres and health points (fig. 2.10).°° 
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2.10 Kyangwali refugee camp. 
Top: main road at Kasonga on zone 
A. Bottom left: path in Ngurue 
zone A. Bottom right: main road at 
Rwenyawawa zone B. August 2016. 
© Amorós Elorduy. 
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Kyaka Il: a pluri-nuclear, spider-like 
growth over ridges and valleys—The 
Ugandan government established Kyaka 
II in May 1983 in the Kyenjojo District as 
Banyarwanda people - both economic 
migrants who had arrived throughout the 
century and Batutsi refugees from the 1960s 
who had previously avoided the planned 
camps - were forcibly moved into camps 
under Milton Obote.®° Most of the Batutsi 
refugees repatriated in 1994. From 1996 
onwards, Kyaka II began to host Rwandan 
Bahutu, Burundians, Eastern DR Congolese 
anda small number of Ethiopian and Somali 
refugees. Between 2005 and 2006, Kyaka II 
tripled its population from 5,000 to more 
than 17,000 inhabitants. The increase was 
due to the transfer of refugees from Kyaka 
Iwhich closed in 2005, and toa significant 
influx of Eastern DRC refugees caused by 
a guerrilla conflict in the region.®*’ It again 
quadrupled its population from 2018 to 2020 
due to conflict and the Ebola epidemic in 
North Kivu in Eastern DRC (fig. 2.11). 

In February 2020, the camp was 
hosting 123,086 refugees,®® mainly from 
Eastern DRC. Twenty-five per cent of those 
were children younger than six years of 


age.°? Kyaka II is located in the Kyegegwa 
District and is 81.5 square kilometres in 
size.?° In 2016, it had nine zones” and 
26 villages, with an average of 731 people 
per village. 

In terms of formal and non-formal 
learning environments, in 2016, Kyaka II 
had 30 formal and non-formal ECD centres 
attended by 2,819 children, which was 
43 per cent of the settlement’s total popu- 
lation of young children aged between three 
and six years.” The humanitarian system 
leads and funds the formal centres, while 
Ugandan nationals, and coalitions of nation- 
als and refugees run private non-formal 
initiatives. Regarding the informal learning 
environments, in terms of WASH, water in 
the settlement depends on rainwater har- 
vesting and water trucking. The distances 
between water points vary from 50 to 2,000 
metres,” and 78 per cent of the families 
have access to private latrines. In terms of 
homes and commercial trading centres, 
Kyaka II suffers considerable fluctuations, 
affecting the diverse areas with some estab- 
lished and well-developed trading centres 
and other zones that are relatively poor and 
desolate (fig. 2.12). 
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2.11 Maps and diagrams of Kyaka II 
on the Rift, country, landscape 
and camp scales. On the camp 
scale, the maps show the location 
of visited formal and non-formal 
ECD centres and also two differ- 
ent villages, their grain, density, 
pattern of habitation and location 
of one formal or non-formal learn- 
ing environments. The villages | 
have chosen are representative of 
the two main types of urban grain 
present in the camp: the trading 
centre type represented by Bukere 
village and the farmland type 
represented by Bujubuli village. 

© Amorós Elorduy. 
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Bukere Village 
Density of 
population: 
600 ppl/sqkm 


Grace Orphans 
Total children 
registered: 176 
3 classrooms 
4x 8 (under 
construction) 
6 caregivers 
Density: 1.8 
children/sqm 


Bujubuli 

Village 

Density of 
population: 

400 ppl/sqkm 
Saint John 
Nursery 

Total children 
registered: 99 

(I only saw 60) 

3 classroom 
(church) 3 x 4mts 
Density: 1.8 
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(If 240 pupils, 
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2.12 Kyaka II refugee camp. Top: 


road at SweSwe Zone. Bottom 
left: path through the fields, 
Alfajiri village in Bujubuli zone. 


Bottom right: the main path con- 
necting Buliti with Bukere zones. 
August 2016. © Amorós Elorduy. 
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Northeast Kenya: a multi-ethnic, phased, 
and increasingly grid-like camp on desert 
plains—In the early 1990s with the growing 
conflicts in Somalia’ and South Sudan, 
Kenya began hosting large numbers of refu- 
gees. From 1992 to 1993 UNHCR supported 
the country in the creation ofnineteen refugee 
camps.” The Kenyan government - like its 
Ugandan neighbour - inherited its refugee 
assistance policies from the British Empire. 
These policies were, and are still, based 
on spatial segregation, allegedly to govern 
refugees and reduce conflict, and to some 
degree also related to the refugees’ kinship 
ties and their different times and points of 
entry into Kenya (fig. 2.13).9° 

Initially, two different encampment 
strategies took place in Kenya. One was 
the large planned rural camps - Kakuma, 
Hagadera, Ifo, Dagahaley and Liboi-sizable 
in population and surface, placed in desert 
areas close to Kenya’s northern borders, 
and isolated from any political or economic 
activities. The other was the constellation 
of multiple coastal camps, relatively small 
and placed within or around bustling urban 
areas and on the trade routes along the coast. 
Initially, the government placed most of the 
Nuer and Dinka Sudanese in the northwest 
camp of Kakuma and Thika and Ruiru camps 
close to Nairobi. The coastal camps”’ and 
the large camps up north in Mandera’” and 
Garissa Counties" hosted most of the het- 
erogeneous Somali refugees.' 

The coastal camps’ informal growth 
and the refugees’ lobbying to be resettled 
to third countries caused friction with their 
local hosts and the Kenyan government. 
Consequently, the government closed these 
camps and either repatriated or resettled 


refugees to the vast rural camps between 
1995 and 1997.’ In addition, in 1995, the 
Kakuma and Dadaab camps re-accommo- 
dated refugees from the unplanned ones 
close to the Somali border such as Liboi.!% 
These movements contributed to the cos- 
mopolitanism in Kakuma and the camps 
in the Dadaab complex. 

At the end of February 2020, Kenya 
hosted 492,802 refugees in five rural camps: 
the three surviving Dadaab camps, still 
running after the Kenyan government 
forced repatriation of the Somali refu- 
gees’ and resettlement to Kakuma and 
Kalobeyei in 2017.106 

Due to the barren landscape around 
them and their crucial location, among 
other factors, these camps have become 
the leading commercial hubs in their areas. 
They connect Northeast Kenya with south- 
ern Somalia, and northern Kenya with South 
Sudan and Uganda.” The rural camps seg- 
regate refugees by origin and ethnicity and 
also separate administrators from refugees 
in their master plans. The compounds of the 
UNHCR and their implementing partners 
(NGOs) are located away from the refugees 
in permanent buildings surrounded by 
sturdy fences, barbed wire and guards.'° 

The discrepancy between the plan- 
ning guidelines outlined by the UNHCR’s 
Emergency Handbook’ and the practical 
measures that the UNHCR implements in 
the Kenyan context is glaringly obvious. 
Planners disregard refugees’ neces- 
sary participation and consultation and 
the importance of maintaining former 
traditional settlement patterns and rela- 
tionships - issues that the handbook 
highlights."° The five oldest rural camps 
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2.13 Map of Kenya showing the 
location of refugee camps (or 
groups of camps) and their demo- 
graphics. © Amorós Elorduy. 
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were planned remotely - in Nairobi at 
best - making participation and contex- 
tualisation challenging. Besides, in their 
designs, humanitarian planners prioritise 
the perceived security and protection of the 
humanitarian workers and the efficiency 
of the humanitarian ‘emergency’ over the 
livelihoods, local integration and everyday 
life of refugees and their direct local hosts." 

This book focuses on Turkana County, 
home of Kakuma refugee camp. The 


Y 


mountain ridges of the East African Rift’s 
eastern and western branches embrace the 
county and separate it from Uganda, South 
Sudan and the Gambella region in Ethiopia. 
The county is a vast, arid depression, with 
a hot and dry climate prone to severe and 
frequent droughts and brief violent storms 
that cause flash flooding of the dry riverbeds 
that cross the plains south-eastwards. The 
area is unfavourable for rain-fed agriculture, 
with livestock being the main traditional 
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2.14 Maps and diagrams of the 
country, landscape and camp 
scales of Kakuma. These maps 
show the relative position of the 
camp in respect to Nairobi and the 
country’s borders (country scale), 
nearest population hubs and main 
transportation arteries (landscape 
scale) and the different zoning and 
circulation arteries (camp scale). 
© Amorós Elorduy. 


activity for most of the Turkana, the semi- 
nomadic pastoralists who have settled in 
the area for generations (fig. 2.14). 


Kakuma: from organic and dense to a 
planned low-density grid—The UNHCR 
and the Kenyan government established 
Kakuma refugee camp in July 199213 to 
house 10,000 Sudanese refugees" in an 
area separated from Kakuma town by the 
seasonal River Tarach.' However, the size 
and population of the camp have grown 
since its creation, reflecting the region’s 
conflicts, especially those in nearby South 
Sudan." At the end of February 2020, 
Kakuma housed 194,914 refugees from 11 
nation states!” and consisted of phases I, 
II, WI and IV that covered approximately 
12 square kilometres (fig. 2.15)."8 

The large population, in addition to 
the increasing drought, is draining the 


0 2km 5km 


water and other resources around Kakuma. 
Lack of water is damaging the Turkana’s 
livelihoods and putting a strain on their 
relationship with the refugees." Conflict 
also erupts amongst refugees, due mostly 
to politically and ethnically triggered vio- 
lence. Sometimes, these disputes mirror 
the larger-scale clashes that take place in 
the refugees’ countries of origin.!”° 
Kakuma grows in phases through 
expansion grids filled with new refugees 
and their shelters over time and is criss- 
crossed by dry riverbeds that flash flood 
seasonally. The camp’s coarse urban grain 
has certain areas reserved for housing and 
others earmarked for services. The oldest, 
Kakuma phase I, has the highest population 
density and an organic structure of small 
intricate streets lined with tall, thorny 
fences separating the densely built residen- 
tial compounds. Here, distances between 


2.15 Kakuma refugee camp. 
Top: Kakuma phase | main com- 
mercial road. Bottom left: road in 
Kakuma phase III. Bottom right: 
secondary path at Kakuma 
phase |. September 2016. 

© Amorós Elorduy. 
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2.16 Kakuma refugee camp. 
Bottom left: Map of Kakuma 
showing the areas that flood 
during the rainy season. Top and 
bottom right: Photographs of the 
seasonal rivers/flood-prone areas 
called ‘lagga’ between Kakuma 
phases | and II. September 2016. 
© Amorós Elorduy. 
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homes and services are relatively short. 
Kakuma phase I has some longitudinal 
commercial roads, busy with the noise and 
dust of fast motorbikes and trucks bringing 
in goods under messy heaps of electric cables 
passing overhead. These roadsare filled with 
buyers, pedestrians, bicycles and children 
running to the school or the playing field. 
This phase accommodates refugees from 
different nationalities and ethnic groups, 
mainly Ethiopians, Eritreans and Rwandans. 
There is one particular zone that refugees 
named ‘Hong Kong’ due to its density, noise 
and messiness, and the name now appears 
in NGOs’ accounts and maps. 

The Kenyan government opened Kakuma 
phase Il in 1998, primarily to house Somali 
refugees relocated from the coastal camps 
(closed in 1996 and 1997), and its population 
is still predominantly Somali. Lagga - dry 
riverbeds that flash flood in the rainy 
season -separate its mid-density grid from 
Kakuma phases III and I. The floods have a 
considerable effect on the foundationless 
mud houses and the infrastructure that sea- 
sonally becomes severely damaged (fig. 2.16). 

Kakuma phase III resulted from the con- 
solidation in 2009"! of the first iterations of 
phases III and IV, which were established in 
1999 and the early 2000s, respectively. The 
current Kakuma phase III has a low-density 
grid, with wide, open and dusty roads. It 
is similar to Kakuma phase IV established 
in 2014 for a new influx of South Sudanese 
refugees. It has hosted Burundians and 
vulnerable Somalis since 2015. The latter 
came from the attempted dismantling of the 
Dadaab complex in 2017” Kakuma phases II, 
III and IV feel drier and dustier than Kakuma 
phase I, since they have much less vegetation, 


wider roads and a lower population density. 
Distances to schools and water points are 
longer in these newer phases. 

There are 12 formal ECD centres across 
all of Kakuma’s phases,’ several churches 
and madrassas per phase, two Furaha 
centres’ and four Waldorf initiatives’ that 
some young refugee children attend during 
out-of-school hours. Due to the sandy soil 
and recurrent floods, several of the school’s 
foundations suffer from a lack of stability 
that creates cracks and destroys the poorly 
built facilities. Regarding informal learning 
environments, particularly WASH facilities, 
the soil in Kakuma does not facilitate the 
construction of proper latrines, which are 
primarily family owned. In terms of housing, 
this type of soil also makes it challenging to 
prepare the mud blocks needed to construct 
homes and compromises structural stabil- 
ity, especially in flood-prone areas (fig. 2.17). 


Rwanda: small-sized, dense and steep 
Congolese camps—Rwanda is one of the 
most densely populated countries on the 
African continent, and land availabil- 
ity is a concern. The vast majority of the 
Rwandan population still lives in rural 
areas. Scattered homes surrounded by their 
respective agricultural plots are sparsely 
and somewhat homogeneously distributed 
throughout the hills, leaving valleys and 
wetlands for agriculture.’° The hills have 
traditionally constituted an administra- 
tive and social unit that pulls together the 
homes dispersed on their slopes (fig. 2.18). 

In 1996, in the aftermath of the geno- 
cide, as refugee encampment began in 
Rwanda, the government (primarily funded 
by the UNHCR) approved and started the 
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2.18 Map of Rwanda showing the 
location of refugee camps and 
their demographics. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 
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Policy of Regrouped Settlement Sites in the 
Rural Areas of Rwanda,’”? widely known as 
the Imidugudu Policy. Imidugudu means 
‘villages’ in Kinyarwanda. This policy was 
a villagisation strategy similar to those 
implemented by the World Bank during the 
1960s and 1970s in other African countries 
with no great success." The government 
initially presented this policy as an emer- 
gency strategy to resettle all the returnees 
that reached the already overpopulated 
country.’ The involvement of UNHCR in 
the Imidugudu Policy probably influenced 
the spatiality of the Congolese refugee 
camps in the country that perched on top 


of hills are the size of a small- to medium- 
sized village with a similar organisation to 
a planned imidugudu.!? One of the main 
differences between both settlement pat- 
terns is their materiality. Until 2013, the main 
driver behind the camps’ materiality was 
their supposed temporariness.'* 

At the end of February 2020, there were 
149,289 refugees in Rwanda living in six 
camps." Most refugees in the country 
come from Eastern DRC and Burundi. 
Those who do not manage to go to Kigali, 
are housed in camps, five established for 
Congolese and one for Burundians. Most 
refugees — especially the Congolese -speak 
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2.19 Maps and diagrams of the 
country, the landscape and the 
camp scales of Kiziba, Kigeme 
and Mugombwa in Rwanda. These 
maps show the relative position 
of the camps in respect to Kigali 
and the country’s borders (country 
scale), nearest population hubs 
and main transportation arteries 
(landscape scale) and the differ- 
ent zoning and circulation arteries 
(camp scale). © Amorós Elorduy. 
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Kinyarwanda, the local language, and are 
ethnically and historically tied to their host 
country. Approximately 16 per cent of all 
the refugees in the country are children 
younger than six years of age,’*° and more 
than 54 per cent of the camps’ populations 
are younger than 17 years of age. These chil- 
dren spend most of their time out of school 
roaming the streets - school usually lasts 
for four hours in the morning, and not all 
children attend. Rwanda is closely tied to 
the conflicts that push refugees from DRC 
and Burundi into its borders (fig. 2.19).137 


Kiziba: along a ridge, isolated and nego- 
tiating expansion—The first significant 
registered influx of Eastern DRC refugees 
into Rwanda was related to the First Congo 
War, which lasted from 1996 to 1997.138 
These refugees were initially encamped 
in Umubano and Mudende refugee camps, 
close to Rwanda’s north-western border 
town of Gisenyi. This location made the 
camps susceptible to border incursions. 
They were attacked several times until 
their relocation to the new camps of Kiziba 
in the Karongi District in December 1996, 


2.20 Kiziba refugee camp. Top: 


kitchen constructions. Bottom left: 


children playing between houses. 
Bottom right: overview of the 
camp. September 2015. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 
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and Gihembe close to the central town 
of Byumba in December 1997 (fig. 2.20).'°? 

Kiziba is the densest and most isolated 
of the camps in Rwanda. In February 2020, it 
hosted 17,043 refugees in 28 hectares, with 
a higher density than Manila, the world’s 
densest city. It lies on a ridge, a two-hour 
walk from Kibuye town, which sits 500 


metres below, on the shores of Lake Kivu, a 
natural border with Eastern DRC. The main 
initial buildings were the administrative 
hub, the health centre and the market. 
These facilities grow along the hillcrest, 
on a path that runs longitudinally south- 
wards through the camp. Kiziba’s shelters 
crowd the sides of this main path, andas the 
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2.21 Maps of Kiziba on the Rift, 
country, landscape and camp 
scales. On the camp scale, the 
maps show the location of visited 
formal and non-formal ECD 
centres and also the quarter level 
showing its grain, density, pattern 
of habitation and location of one 


formal learning environment. 
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land gets ever-steeper further downhill, the 
habitation density decreases slightly. 

For many years, Kiziba was one of 
the roughest and most marginalised 
of the Rwandan camps. Young people were 
abusing substances and causing trouble, 
mostly due to isolation and a lack of access 
to opportunities, such as further educa- 
tion and work. At the end of 2017 and the 
beginning of 2018, the reduction of funds 
from donor countries due to the European 
‘refugee crisis’ and the Burundian refugee 
emergency affecting the region brought 
important policy and resource changes. 
A first-shock reduction of rations and a 
halt to third-country resettlement - due 
mainly to the regulations of the US Trump 
administration - had devastating effects 
for the population and caused riots."*! The 
country’s policies changed and aligned 
with the newly signed Comprehensive 
Refugee Response Framework (CRRF).!*? 
The Strategy for Economic Inclusion of 
Refugees and the change from in-kind to 
cash hand-outs were two of the most signifi- 
cant alterations,’ followed by the adoption 
of the CRRF with its own national strategy 
in 2020.4 As a result, the atmosphere in 
the camp has improved significantly. More 
homes of Rwandan nationals are beginning 
to appear closer to the camp and on the two 
roads that lead to it.“° Camp management 
and the NGOs have built a new primary 
school and a higher education institution 
within the camp, and refugees are improving 
their homes to more permanent materials 
with the cash hand-outs and the recent access 
to start-up funding.“ This change in policies 
has also triggered entrepreneurship with 
burgeoning small business and new NGOs 


focused on direct cash exchanges, start-up 
training and crowdfunding.” 

In terms of formal and non-formal learn- 
ing environments, in 2016, Kiziba had 10 
non-formal ECD initiatives that were run in 
churches built by refugees and their direct 
local hosts. These non-formal ECD initiatives 
served 661 children. At the time, the camp 
also had two formal ECD centres, in quar- 
ters 2 and 4, which assisted 372 children. 
In total, around 20 per cent of children 
between three and five years of age were 
attending some ECD initiative. In terms of 
informal learning environments, mainly 
WASH facilities, Kiziba has the bleakest 
scenario of all the camps that I analyse in 
this book, with one latrine hole for every 45 
inhabitants, and practically no functioning 
public showers. The 12-square-metre homes 
are overcrowded, on average hosting six or 
seven family members (fig. 2.21). 


Kigeme: two hills, unplanned and planned 
conjoined—In 2005, the government 
created two new camps to host refugees 
fleeing Burundi’s long civil war: Nyabiheke 
and Kigeme. Most of these Burundian refu- 
gees repatriated between 2008 and 2009. 
This movement left Kigeme almost entirely 
dismantled, and it changed Nyabiheke’s 
demographics to DR Congolese refugees 
driven into the country by rebel clashes in 
Eastern DRC.“° In March 2012, a new guer- 
rilla war brought thousands of new Eastern 
DR Congolese into Rwanda,’ repopulating 
and expanding Kigeme at the end of 2012 
(fig. 2.22).15° 

The road that connects Butare™! with 
Bukavu passing through the Nyungwe 
forest’ splits Kigeme across two hilltops. 


2.22 Kigeme refugee camp. 

Top: general view of shelters at 
Kigeme B. Bottom left: vegetable 
patch at Kigeme B. Bottom right: 


path in Kigeme A. September 2015. 


© Amorós Elorduy. 
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Kigeme A, on the northern hill, was the origi- 
nal camp established in 2005 with virtually 
no humanitarian planning. Between 2012 
and 2013, a UNHCR planner guided the plan 
of Kigeme B built on the southern hilltop. 

In February 2020, Kigeme hosted 19,845 
refugees in eight quarters spread over 34 
hectares. The camp is close to the town 


of Nyamagabe, around a 30-minute walk, 
and to Kigeme’s district hospital, about a 
five-minute walk. The camp’s location 
contributes toa thriving black market, with 
currency flowing into the encamped fami- 
lies and influencing the built environment. 

In terms of early learning environments, 
the camp has two formal ECD centres, one 


2.23 Maps and diagrams of 
Kigeme on the Rift, country, 
landscape and camp scales. 
On the camp scale, the maps 
show the location of visited 
formal and non-formal ECD 
centres and also the quarter 
level showing its grain, density, 
pattern of habitation and loca- 
tion of one formal learning 
environment in the camp. 

© Amorós Elorduy. 
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on each side of the road, serving 398 chil- 
dren. In addition, in 2016, Kigeme had 74 
non-formal home-based ECD (HBECD) ini- 
tiatives serving 1,222 children. The HBECD 
initiatives have taken place in Kigeme since 
2012 and in Mugombwa since 2014. These ini- 
tiatives are composed of groups of 10 mothers 
who each serve around 15 children aged 
three to five years from 8:00am to 11:00am, 
with some material support from the NGOs. 
The ECD centres andthe HBECD help around 
38 per cent of children who are of ECD age. 
In terms of informal learning 
environments - specifically, WASH facili- 
ties - Kigeme only provides refugees with 
public latrines and showers. Only certain 
refugees encroached on neighbouring land 
have built their own latrines. In Kigeme B, 
WASH facilities are better built than in the 
unplanned and older Kigeme A, which has 
fewer latrines per people and in worse con- 
ditions. In this camp, refugees extend their 
homes even up to second storeys in some 
cases, and they have more furnishings than 
those in the houses in Kiziba (fig. 2.23).'° 


Mugombwa: innovative planning yields 
similar outcomes—Eastern DR Congolese 
refugees kept entering Rwanda through- 
out the early 2010s. In October 2013, when 
the Nkamira transit centre, located close 
to Gisenyi, was unable to sustain the large 
numbers of incoming DRC refugees, 
the UNHCR created Mugombwa refugee 
camp, located 18 kilometres south-east from 
Butare in the southern province (fig. 2.24). 

Mugombwa is the smallest and newest 
of the DR Congolese camps in Rwanda. In 
February 2020, it hosted 10,420 refugees 
in eight quarters. The planning strategy in 


Mugombwa was to serve refugees and their 
direct local hosts simultaneously. This 
aim guided the choice of location and the 
camps’ master planning. For the first time 
in Rwanda, a US architectural firm anda 
higher education institution were involvedin 
planning the settlement.” Despite the new 
actors and goals, Mugombwa’s morphology 
and materiality did not differ significantly 
from previous camp iterations. The most 
significant innovation in Mugombwa was 
having larger spaces between shelters - a 
move that a worker from the Cooperative for 
Assistance and Relief Everywhere (CARE) 
International had promoted. 

Regarding formal and non-formal learn- 
ing environments, Mugombwais the only 
camp that I have included in this book, and 
the first camp in Rwanda, that planned for 
ECD since its establishment. The ECD centre 
sat at the camp’s core and was highly com- 
mended by refugees and humanitarian 
workers. In terms of non-formal learning 
environments, in 2016, Mugombwa had 61 
HBECD initiatives serving 739 children and 
one formal ECD centre serving 720 children. 
In total, these initiatives served almost half 
of the population of young children of ECD 
age. Mugombwaalso shares its primary and 
secondary schools with the local people 
from Mugombwa town. 

Regarding informal learning environ- 
ments, particularly WASH facilities, the 
latrines and water access in Mugombwa, 
like those in the other DR Congolese camps, 
are communal. However, the lower density of 
habitation and the better planning allows for 
more latrines per capita than in the older 
camps, which in Mugombwa almost reaches 
the UNHCR standard of 20 people per hole.!® 


2.24 Mugombwa refugee camp. 
Top: Mugombwa’s main road, the 
camp’s centre and formal ECD 
centre. September 2017. Bottom 
left: east-facing shelters. Bottom 
right: west-facing shelters. 
September 2015. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 
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The larger in-between spaces facilitated 
the HBECD initiatives and the expansion 
of homes over time. Only four years after 
its establishment, some shelters were plas- 
tered, had iron sheet roofs and kitchens. 
Some years on, homes have improved pave- 
ments, walls and drainage, and many hold 
commercial activities (fig. 2.25). 


Interactive and static spatial character- 
istics—Dissecting and reassembling the 
physical characteristics of the seven camps 
described above, I have found patterns on 
the regional, landscape and camp scales 
that might affect young children’s learn- 
ing. The three interactive and three static 
spatial characteristics, which I explain in 
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2.25 Maps and diagrams of 
Mugombwa on the Rift, country, 
landscape and camp scales. On 
the camp scale, the maps show 
the location of visited formal and 
non-formal ECD centres and also 
the quarter level showing its grain, 
density, pattern of habitation and 
location of one formal learning 
environment. © Amorós Elorduy. 
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2.27 Diagram showing the spatial 
relationships on the country, land- 
scape and camp scales of Nakivale, 
Kyangwali, Kyaka Il, Kakuma, 
Kiziba, Kigeme and Mugombwa. 
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the following pages, are shared by all seven 
camps and could help unveil their evolu- 
tion and map their influence on camps’ 
inhabitants. These six characteristics can 
help humanitarians, academics and host 
governments speculate on the potential 
development of other camps in Eastern 
Africa and better plan alternatives in order to 
improve young children’s learning (fig. 2.26). 


Interactive spatial characteristics 


Growing heterogeneity and complexity— 
Long-term camps are heterogeneous 
assemblages gaining complexity on a 
variety of temporal and spatial scales simul- 
taneously. In these camps, refugees’ 
child-rearing practices are multiple, and 
so are the host countries and the refugee 
policies that govern them, and the climates 
and geographical features where they stand 
(fig. 2.27). Their sizes and population densi- 
ties are many and varied. For example, in 
Rwanda, the Congolese camps are the size 
of a small town, have high population den- 
sities and are placed on the steep slopes of 
volcanic hills, sometimes reaching the 40 
per cent slope. In contrast, the Southwest 
Ugandan camps occupy relatively large 
pieces of undulated and loosely planned 
land. They are conglomerates of fine-grain 
residential and agricultural uses sparsely 
populated, with an average 1.2-acre plot per 
family,'°° while Kakuma in Kenyais designed 
like a grid ona dry plain with a coarse grain 
of segregated uses, ethnicities and classes. 

Heterogeneity is ubiquitous, even 
within the same country. For example, in 
the case of Uganda, the old, multi-ethnic 


and increasingly dry Nakivale has good 
soil for grazing cattle, but it is not suitable 
for agriculture and the construction of 
latrines and wells. In contrast, Kyangwali 
and Kyaka II benefit from a hilly topog- 
raphy with fertile soil and abundant 
rain -ideal conditions for agriculture and 
enough clay and grass to favour sturdy 
constructions. 

Heterogeneity affects young children’s 
learning both negatively and positively. A 
clear illustration of its adverse effects is 
evident in Tarach ECD centre in Kakuma 
phase I where UNICEF's standards devised 
in Geneva govern the schedule, curricula 
and class division. Its crumbling buildings 
reflect the impact that three decades can 
have on a mud construction over sandy 
soil. The classroom decorations suggest the 
origins and training that their caregivers. 
The children who attend Tarach represent 
the different cultures, stories and languages 
of the area’s inhabitants. However, UNICEF's 
global standards fail to account for climatic, 
material, spatial, cultural and language vari- 
ation.'*! In Tarach, the primary language 
spoken is Arabic, which means that the 
Congolese children who attend the centre 
feel marginalised.’ The standards do not 
contemplate child-friendly designs" either, 
with one example of this being the windows, 
which are small and placed high up. The 
global standards and the short-term con- 
sultants that usually build centres such as 
Tarach ECD often seem unable to pre-empt 
certain variables. In Tarach, the unstable 
sandy soil and the years of use of a building 
thought to be for the short term are often the 
cause of broken toilets, cracked walls and 
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2.28 Infographic showing the 
variability within the camp scale 
across my seven case studies (the 
diverse villages and quarters). 
Specifically it shows: three villages 
at Nakivale portraying the camp’s 
three zones (Ruhoko village in 
Rubondo zone, the encounter 

of Kigali and Kashojwa villages 

in Base Camp zone, and Isanja 

in Juru zone); two villages at 
Kyangwali, Ngurue in zone A and 
Malembo in zone B; two villages at 
Kyaka ll, Bukere trading centre in 
Bukere zone and Bujubuli in Buliti 
zone; three zones at Kakuma, one 
per phase; the encounter of four 
quarters in Kiziba, quarters 2, 4,5 
and 8; the encounter of four quar- 
ters in Kigeme, quarters 3, 4,5 and 
6; and the centre of Mugombwa 
covering portions of all quarters 
except quarters 7 and 8. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 


rusted playground equipment. The example 
of Tarach applies to most ECD centres in 
Kakuma. 

According to the refugees, one positive 
effect of complexity for ECD is cosmopoli- 
tanism. Notably, in larger camps such as 
Kakuma and Nakivale, the richness of 
people’s origins, language and cultures 
enhance social interactions, openness and 
children’s learning through experience.! 

The intricacy of the long-term camps 
affects their legibility, with repercussions 
on their funding and management. The 
more complex the camp and the conflicts 


| 


that feed it, the more difficult it is for the 
structuralist, hierarchic and under-sourced 
humanitarian system to gather informa- 
tion and to identify specific problems with 
straightforward solutions — their usual 
modus operandi. Kim Dovey" and James 
Scott'° explain in their reflections of top- 
down outlooks on social structures the 
downsides of this type of ‘seeing like a state’. 
They focus on matters of invisibility, leg- 
ibility and interpretation. Applied to the East 
African refugee camps, complexity andthe 
state-like standpoint of the humanitarian 
system/host government assemblage 


Zone 1- Blocks 3, 5, and 11 
Kakuma | 

Density of population: 
12000 ppl/sqkm 
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obligate the largely under-sourced and 
understaffed managers to create general- 
ised and simplified assumptions to make 
the camps more ‘legible’ to the outsiders and 
more easy to run. This top-down approach 
and the lack of contextualised information 
leads to generalising views, and it discour- 
ages donors, governments and academics 
trying to understand the camps. 

In an effort to count refugees, achieve 
Education for All goals'*’ and improve the 
lives of children living in encampment, the 
humanitarian efforts try to counterpoint 
the complexity of the long-term camps. 


The appearance of formal ECD centres in 
the early 2010s contributed to the camps 
legibility. The formal learning avenues 
add up to the usually more invisible non- 
formal and informal efforts that refugees 
and direct local hosts had been running for 
years or decades. Formal centres literally 
put ECD on maps, reports, funding appeals, 
NGO programming and national regula- 
tions by creating a building specifically 
and only for one thing: young children’s 
learning. 

Hence, formal ECD centres benefit the 
ECD effort and will continue to do so, as longas 
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standardisation does not take away the rich- 
ness of the preexisting non-formal systems.'°® 
This coexistence can be seen in the home- 
based ECD and the formal ECD systems in 
Kigeme and Mugombwa explained in the 
chapter ‘Refugee-led spatial interventions: 
observed, imagined and speculated’. 

Illegibility and being off the radar 
of the media and the international com- 
munity have both positive and negative 
effects on young children’s learning. The 
adverse outcomes are a consequence of 
the lack of funds, resulting in broken 
playgrounds, buildings and toilets that 
are rarely repaired; a lack of food rations 
and hand-outs; and reduced resettlement 
programmes to third countries. However, 
and not surprisingly, lack of attention, 
reduced resources and management 
control trigger a higher number of spatial 
interventions led by refugees and direct 
local hosts, including non-formal learn- 
ing facilities. The Southwest Ugandan 
camps area good example, as their relaxed 
humanitarian control promotes the crea- 
tion of numerous and varied non-formal 
learning initiatives. These improve the 
learning scenario for young children, 
being more culturally relevant, nearby 
and for smaller groups.’ 

Currently, many of the non-formal 
interventions go unaccounted for in 
humanitarian discourses of refugee edu- 
cation, contributing to the widespread 
assumption of refugees solely as victims, 
dependent and uneducated. In fact, as Sarah 
Dryden-Peterson points out, this lack of 
focus on refugee-led initiatives has been 
going on since the 1960s. Mapping - and 
hence making legible and visible to the 


outsider - these non-formal interventions 
might improve life in the camps in the long 
term. It will also contribute to providinga 
more accurate image of refugees as people 
with some needs that can also lead and 
co-lead their own assistance and well-being. 
Moreover, acknowledging all the existing 
initiatives might allow better placement 
of funds and efforts and enhance further 
collaborations between the humanitarian 
system and the refugees. 


Co-functioning/interconnectedness—The 
long-term refugee camps located along the 
East African Rift work as co-dependent 
structures.!”° For example, looking at these 
camps through a social-economic lens, it 
becomes evident that”! all are interrelated 
toa pre-existing village or town, despite their 
relative isolation (fig. 2.28). 

Camps can create benefits for their local 
counterparts, which usually undergo urban 
and economic growth, and their inhabit- 
ants profit from the services in the camps.’ 
For example, in Kigeme, Mugombwa and 
the Southwest Ugandan settlements, camp 
services usually serve both refugees and 
their equally isolated and marginalised 
direct local hosts,” bridging differences 
and strengthening their relationships. 
Hence, their interactions tend to be sym- 
biotic, mutually beneficial and equitable,” 
opening up options for the young refugees. 
Healthy relationships between refugees and 
direct local hosts can affect young children’s 
learning positively. They can increase chil- 
dren’s access to essential goods and social 
services, provide economic opportunities 
for their parents’’”> and improve refugees’ 
social recognition in the host country. 
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Yet, camps can also create conflict 
between inhabitants and their neighbours. 
This tends to arise due to land ownership 
(explained in the following section) and 
unequal aid distribution, when the refugees 
reap benefits from humanitarian funds 
and services while their hosts, who are 
also marginalised and impoverished, do 
not.’” For example, in the case of the formal 
ECD centres in Kyaka II, refugees received 
scholarships but Ugandan nationals did not, 
causing tension between both groups. In 
Kakuma, it is even worse, as ECD centres 
are only for refugees. Conflict reduces 
children’s free-play options and increases 
their insecurity, affecting their learning 
through experience!” and their access to 
goods and services. 

An example of the interconnectedness 
of the camps with a vast network of actors is 
the correlation between camp life and that 
in the countries of origin. Both Peteet'”* and 
Sanyal”? observed connection to origin in 
the Middle Eastern camps. This relationship 
is evident in East Africa on the refugee-led 
constructions — both homes and commer- 
cial facilities - in the patterns of school 
attendance and religious temples. 

Interconnectedness can be observed 
between different groups of refugees living 
in the same camp, enhancing children’s 
openness to other cultures and strength- 
ening their socio-emotional and language 
development, such as in Kakuma and 
Nakivale. However, these multiple origins 
can also create violent encounters. In such 
cases, children are forbidden to play freely 
on the streets. They can suffer abuse, 
kidnapping and violence in the common 
areas and on the camps’ outskirts, with 


repercussions on their physical and psy- 
chological development and preventing 
further learning. A clear example of this 
is Kakuma’s streets and common areas. 
Kakuma can be insecure due partly to 
the poor relationship with neighbouring 
Turkana™° and partly to conflicts between 
the different refugees within the camp. In 
Kakuma, unlike in the other camps that 
I describe in this book, there is a night 
curfew to control insecurity. 

Bonds exist even between the host and 
the origin country. For example, the same 
host country may apply different policies 
for different refugee origins. That is the case 
of Burundian refugees and DRC refugees 
in Rwanda, who receive very different 
treatment and funding.'*! Furthermore, 
conflicts and alliances in the region mutate 
over time. On occasions, these conflicts 
implicate the host country, with reper- 
cussions for the refugees. This intricacy 
can cause insecurity for the easily locat- 
able encamped refugees,'*’ pressing some of 
them to travel as far as 2,000 kilometres—as 
is the case for many refugees encamped in 
Kakuma and Nakivale -to find safety away 
from their neighbouring countries.!*° 

Co-dependency and interconnected- 
ness can also be observed between the 
camps’ morphologies and the landscape 
within which they reside. For example, in 
Rwanda, the Congolese camps are small 
clusters of dwellings located on hilltops that 
replicate the imidugudu-hill'* relation- 
ship present in other village formations 
in the country. These camps work like a 
rhizome."®° Once they reach a maximum 
surface area and population size, a new 
one sprouts up on another hilltop. These 
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camps’ relatively small size benefits young 
children’s access to formal ECD facilities, 
since their location is usually less than a 
kilometre from any given household. 

In contrast, the camps in Southwest 
Uganda follow a fractal growth along 
the ridges and valleys that criss-cross 
the topography. This growth behaviour 
involves an increase in the distance to 
essential services, including ECD facili- 
ties. Still, these sparsely populated camps 
and their porosity are positive for young 
children, as they enhance co-dependent 
relationships between direct local hosts 
and refugees and among refugees. They 
increase the number of non-formal ECD ini- 
tiatives, facilitate refugees’ access to arable 
land-improving child nutrition -and tend 
to reduce overcrowding at home. Finally, 
in Northwest Kenya, the camps spread like 
oil stains on flat, arid and mostly valueless 
land, their growth eventually interrupted 
by dry riverbeds that seasonally flash flood, 
destroying everything in their path.'*° The 
long distances hamper young children’s 
access to services and ECD centres. The 
wide-open and unprotected streets - espe- 
cially in its most recent phases - make 
parents wary, constraining children to play 
within their home compounds. 

Interconnectedness can also be 
observed on larger spatial (regional) and 
temporal (years) scales, for example looking 
at the refugees’ choice of fleeing routes and 
destinations. Regional political affairs, a 
family’s economy and personal motiva- 
tions, and the potential opportunities in 
a given camp influence these selections. 
Refugees’ choice of route and final loca- 
tion might affect young children’s learning. 


Most refugees in the East African Rift tend 
to seek asylum within their neighbouring 
countries, which are usually relatively poor, 
landlocked and have conflicts of their own 
bringing negative implications.'*” On the 
flip side, short distances to flee reduce risks 
during the journey, and once there, the 
languages and cultural upbringings at the 
formal ECD centres tend to be more similar 
between refugees, host countries’ caregivers 
and their national ECD regulations 


Ever becoming—Analysing refugee camps 
over a short period, they seem static. Only the 
daily and maybe the seasonal changes might 
become apparent. However, when observing 
them over several years or decades, their 
ever-becoming character becomes appar- 
ent. One example of this is the substantial 
population and land cover fluctuations 
that many camps suffer, especially those 
close to the borders such as Kyangwali, 
Nakivale and Kakuma. For example, Kyaka 
II almost emptied in 1994. It then trebled 
its population - 5,000 to 17,000 inhabit- 
ants — between 2005 and 2007, and then 
quadrupled it - 32,656 to 123,086 inhabit- 
ants - from early 2018 to early 2020. 

These fluctuations in population 
prevent proper planning and funding, 
obstructing formal refugee education 
and aid hand-outs, creating instability in 
the camps and triggering issues such as 
epidemics. Formal ECD centres at areas 
sensitive to fluctuations tend to be transi- 
tional tented structures, even after months 
or years of the camp's establishment. The 
areas of Mukunyu in Kyangwali, Ruhoko in 
Nakivale and phases II] and IV in Kakumaall 
had these temporary ECD centres in 2016. 


2.29 Diagram of the open areas 
and the porosity of different vil- 
lages in my seven case studies. 
From top to bottom and left to 
right (organised from most to least 
permeable): Ruhoko (Nakivale), 
Ngurue (Kyangwali), Isanja 
(Nakivale), Malembo (Kyangwali), 
Buliti (Kyaka II), Bukere (Kyaka II), 
Kiziba, Kigeme, Mugombwa, 
Kakuma phase III, Kakuma 

phase II, Kakuma phase | and 
Base Camp (Nakivale). © Amorós 
Elorduy. 
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The unpredictability of these areas pushes 
the resource-scarce education cluster to 
invest only in very transitional and relatively 
cheap tented facilities. The hampered plan- 
ning in these ‘buffer’ zones is also reflected 
in the scarcity of water taps, WASH facilities 
and the poor condition of the roads. These 
scantily planned facilities affect young chil- 
dren's learning and physical development 
mostly negatively, obstructing their access 
to proper content-based education and their 
learning through experience.'*® 

Another example of the camps’ 
ever-becoming status is their material mal- 
leability, which varies from camp to camp, 


within them and over time depending on 
many human and non-human actors, espe- 
cially the agency of refugees and direct 
local hosts. The resource-scarce and less 
controlled camps tend to be more malle- 
able, as the refugees and their local hosts 
have more agency to change the camps’ 
spaces on the building scale. This mal- 
leability allows refugees to create and 
modify the spaces where children learn 
and spend most of their time: the homes, 
streets, open areas, community schools and 
religious temples. In Kiziba, as humanitar- 
ian resources decrease and with them the 
humanitarian authoritarian control andthe 
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international attention, refugees negoti- 
ate with their direct local hosts and create 
religious temples, mills and family homes 
on the outskirts of the camps, modifying 
the camps’ boundaries. Both refugees and 
their direct local hosts use these temples 
as non-formal ECD initiatives on weekdays. 
These negotiated interventions benefit 
young children with direct content-based 
learning and learning through experience, 
since they strengthen relationships with 
the direct local hosts. 


Static characteristics 


Porosity—Porosity is present on all spatial 
scales. The nation states’ borders located 
along the East African Rift are very porous, 
allowing for the relatively easy movement 
of goods and people, including refugees and 
rebels (fig. 2.29). The camps’ borders are 
also porous; no fences or hard boundaries 
exist in any of the camps at which I have 
worked. These two levels of porosity, in 
addition to the camps’ relative closeness 
to national borders, increase potential 
incursions and attacks. Raids cause inse- 
curity, with the abduction of both children 
and adults. The camps at Kiziba, Kyangwali 
and Kakuma all have records of such situ- 
ations.'°’ Insecurity might cause physical 
and psychological trauma to children, and 
even when not directly affected, parents 
might prevent them from playing on the 
street, causing them to lose out on potential 
socio-emotional, physical and intellectual 
gains. 

However, porosity at landscape and 
camp levels can be positive for young chil- 
dren’s learning. The highly porous and 


sparsely populated camps in Southwest 
Uganda allow children to create shortcuts 
through the landscape and play freely in the 
bushes and fields. In Rwanda, the unfenced 
homes and intricate streets facilitate the 
occupation of interstices for games and for 
community-organised learning activities, 
enhancing children’s curiosity and oppor- 
tunities for free play. 

The case of Kakuma is particularly 
interesting in that it presents different levels 
of porosity, depending on the viewer -a 
reminder of the importance of contextu- 
alisation and the need for more and richer 
situated bits of knowledge. In Kakuma phase 
I, the fenced homes and convoluted streets 
may appear quite hermetic toa stranger in 
the area. Yet, they are secure and benefi- 
cial to the local young children who know 
everybody in the neighbourhood. This 
duplicity strengthens young children’s sense 
of community, safety and free-play options. 
In contrast, Kakuma phases II and III gain 
in visual porosity for strangers due to their 
open gridded roads, which become imper- 
meable for young children due to their long 
distances and other risks. Parents living in 
these areas prevent children from venturing 
outside their home compounds. In these 
phases, the double-faced porosity has the 
opposite effects on young children’s learn- 
ing compared to Kakuma’s initial phase.!”° 

In general, a high porosity at the 
camp and building levels coupled with 
high population densities enhance 
children’s curiosity and learning-by- 
experience options. It may also encourage 
community activities and interactions with 
neighbours, friends and the environment 
around them. 
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Land scarcity and poor soi/—It seems that 
most of the conflicts that push refugees to 
flee their homes and many of the disputes 
within and around the camps are related to 
land, its scarcity and related resources.!! 
Tensions arise from the moment when 
governments and humanitarian agencies 
try to find land to establish a camp, raising 
issues of citizen rights and representation. 
Governmental power and geopolitics play 
arole. Particularly in East Africa, colonisa- 
tion and lack of representation of certain 
groups - minorities and marginalised 
ethnic groups - affect access to land and 
recognition of rights.!” 

Land issues also arise during the life ofa 
camp. Growing and fluctuating populations 
and unmarked boundaries tend to trigger 
these types of conflicts. For example, in the 
1980s, due to land shortages and political 
turmoil in Uganda, many people -primarily 
Bahima pastoralists - moved to the sur- 
roundings of Nakivale. In mid-1994, many of 
the camp's refugees repatriated to Rwanda, 
and the surrounding settlers moved within 
the camp’s unmarked limits to graze their 
herds or settle. Later that same year, when 
new Rwandan refugees arrived, friction 
and conflict took place. A similar situation 
is recurrent in Kyangwali and Kyaka II.!%° 
These types of disputes, which vary from 
camp to camp, significantly affect young 
children’s mobility and security, preventing 
play and hence obstructing their learning 
by experience!“ 

Another dimension related to land, 
which I have found mostly on the camp 
and building scales, is the poor soil and 
the lack of land that hamper the building 
of proper constructions, especially latrines. 


In fact, WASH is an endemic problem in 
all the camps that I present in this book. 
For example, the sandy, unstable soil in 
Nakivale and Kakuma makes digging 
pits for the latrines difficult, especially 
for child-led families. In Nakivale, to cir- 
cumvent this problem, refugees have 
resorted to building latrines on top of 
empty termite mounds due to their stur- 
diness. However, this practice prevents 
access for many young children and people 
with disabilities. In the Rwandan cases, 
the lack of land makes it unviable to have 
private WASH facilities -both latrines and 
showers - which consequently are public, 
scarce, overcrowded, dirty, unsafe and not 
child-friendly." Hence, most children 
choose to excuse themselves in the bush on 
the outskirts of the camp, which presents 
opportunities for abuse and accidents.’ 

Finally, it is extremely rare that refu- 
gees can use the camps’ land for profit as 
many aid plans assume. In a few best-case 
scenarios, the area is available and fertile, 
suchas in Kyangwaliand Kyaka II. Yet, even 
in such cases, not all refugees are agricul- 
turalists, and even when they are, they 
tend to lack the tools, seeds and markets 
to place their produce. In most cases, the 
land is not fertile - such asin Nakivale and 
Kakuma - or big enough - such as in the 
Rwandan cases. I have hardly seen any refu- 
gees who can make agricultural profits or 
live off the land lent to them. 

As a consequence of the lack of agri- 
cultural profits and scant aid hand-outs, a 
large number of young children suffer from 
malnutrition.” Undernourishment affects 
children’s brain and physical development 
and consequently their learning abilities, 
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social interactions and socio-emotional 
development.!” 

Finally, the extreme lack of land-Kiziba 
in 2019 reached a density of around 65,000 
people per square kilometre”? - combined 
with decades-long displacement makes 
overcrowding at the camp, the home and 
the ECD initiatives a real problem for young 
children’s learning. Congestion affects 
children negatively, especially in homes 
and sleeping areas, making these environ- 
ments noisy and lacking privacy and enough 
space. These home environments impact 
the physical integrity and the cognitive 
development of the young children and 
affect their lifelong learning.”°° 


Isolation and proximity to the border— 
Isolation on the country and landscape 
scales increases the cost of goods and infor- 
mation affecting the refugees’ access to food, 
building materials and jobs for income gen- 
eration.2°! Lack of construction materials 
is reflected in inadequate housing, WASH 
and even educational facilities, affecting 
young children’s learning. The distances to 
major hubs also affect access to secondary 
and higher education and to proper health 
care.20? 

Moreover, being close to borders 
increases insecurity, the chances of raids in 
the camps and the likelihood of child abduc- 
tions. This insecurity jeopardises refugee 
children’s rights to life and physical secu- 
rity under the Convention on the Rights of 
the Child.2°° According to the UNHCR’s and 
OAU’s guidelines, refugee camps should not 
be located close to a border,?°* which has 
loosely translated as a minimum of 50 kilo- 
metres from the border.*°> Nevertheless, 


a standardised set measurement does 
not ensure a safe distance. Security from 
border incursions depends on geographi- 
cal barriers, the porosity of the country’s 
borders and other variables particular to 
each environment. The politics involved in 
land use, host nation security concerns and 
other aspects relating to the site selection 
of a camp become obstacles to achieving 
a secure site far enough away from the 
border.?06 

Distance from the border is a clear 
example of how global standards, which 
are widespread in humanitarian practice, 
should be highly contingent on context, 
whether it be geographic, spatial, cultural, 
socio-economic or temporal. A post-struc- 
tural and contextualised approach to the 
study of refugee assistance and its practice 
is needed. Kiziba, Nakivale, Kyangwali and 
Kakuma are all located close to a border. 
Governments and the UNHCR have estab- 
lished even newer camps closer than the 
50-kilometre standard, such as Rwanda’s 
Mahama - established in 2015-and Kenya's 
Kalobeyei- established in 2016.2°” 


Ever-changing, proto-urban, learning 
assemblages—The detailed maps of the 
long-term camps and their geographical 
and physical features provide an interesting 
and diverse picture of these settlements. 
Understanding the camps’ interactive and 
static spatial characteristics - growing 
heterogeneity and complexity, co-function- 
ing/interconnectedness, ever becoming, 
porosity, land scarcity and poor soils, and 
isolation and proximity to the border -and 
their effects on livelihoods and especially 
on young children shed light on how these 
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camps grow/change. This information 
could make future refugee assistance strat- 
egies more adaptable and able to improve 
in ways that are beneficial to the people 
living there. 

As I have explained, children extract 
some positive learnings from the long-term 
camps’ built environments. They learn about 
openness from the cosmopolitan Nakivale 
and Kakuma. They develop their curios- 
ity in the labyrinthic, dense and porous 
Rwandan camps and the old centres of 
Nakivale (Base Camp), Kakuma (phase I), 
Kyaka II and Kyangwali (trading centres). 
The increased presence of formal and 
non-formal ECD facilities raises awareness 
amongst parents, and desire amongst chil- 
dren, of attaining a formal education and of 
improving their living standards with better 
nutrition, health and cognitive stimulation 
from an early age. 

However, currently, the long-term 
camps are in general poor learning envi- 
ronments for young children. Geopolitics, 
international and national policies, geog- 
raphy, socio-economics and the camps’ 
interactive and static characteristics are 
generally hampering young children’s 
direct content-based learning and learning 
through experience. The current scenario 
creates mostly dangerous and harmful 
environments for young children. The 
multi-scalar land scarcity and porosity, the 
ever-evolving conflicts and the locations of 
the camps create insecure environments 
that reduce children’s access to health, edu- 
cation and essential goods, hindering their 
healthy physical and psychological develop- 
ment. Moreover, the humanitarian system 
one-size-fits-all policies and approaches 


to learning are unsuitable for the varied 
long-term camps. Language and cultural 
mishaps see many encamped children 
marginalised in the formal ECD centres. 
Finally, the lack of data on these complex 
and ambiguous long-term camps makes for 
an unappealing target to funders. Hence, 
ECD initiatives in the most complex and 
least researched camps are in extreme lack 
of funds. 

Camps do not usually get disman- 
tled but rather evolve. A percentage of 
encamped refugees will come and go, as 
happens in urban settlements. The camps’ 
borders will increasingly blur, triggered 
by sophisticated negotiations between the 
strained humanitarian system, the host 
government, the local authorities, the sur- 
rounding communities and the refugees. 
As the population grows in and around the 
camps, land scarcity and poor soils will prob- 
ably become more problematic. 

Gradually the camps will become more 
urban. If that is the envisioned future, 
humanitarian assistance should perhaps 
become more like acupuncture and less like 
major surgery to address specific problems. 
Moreover, projects and programmes should 
be accompanied with ongoing advocacy 
efforts to bring refugee rights to the same 
level as those for other humans. 

For example, as Rwanda signed the 
CRRF,2°° which emphasises the social and 
economic inclusion of refugees in national 
systems, the country is pushing refugees 
not only to become self-reliant but to even- 
tually leave the camps.”°? This change from 
what was a highly paternalistic approach to 
a self-help approach is due not only to the 
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CRRF but also to the decrease in humani- 
tarian funding, the acknowledgment of the 
long-term camp problematic and the pro- 
tracted conflict in DRC, as wellas the tight 
ethnic and cultural ties between Rwanda 
and its refugees. Could there bea possibility 
of shifting these camps into actual villages? 
As self-building is already taking place, what 
would be required to achieve other types of 
autonomy? Could these camps also become 
attractive to locals and, with time, rather 
than a refugee settlement become just 
another umudugudu? 

Further questions arise. Are the camps’ 
six spatial characteristics present in other 
long-term camps and newer settlements? 
If so, could we envision the routes that 
these newly built camps such as Mahama, 
Kalobeyei and Bidi-bidi*"° will take? Would 
having this knowledge help in defining real 
alternatives to camps that improve young 
children’s lifelong learning? 

There is value in studying long-term 
camps asa phenomenon in themselves, dif- 
ferent from the generalising ‘refugee camp’. 
Detailed spatial information through the 
lens of time has the potential to show evo- 
lutionary paths for other camps, shedding 
light on the impact of international visibil- 
ity and funding into the lives of encamped 
refugees and their direct local hosts, and 
elucidating some of the macro and micro 
politics involved in forced migration in dif- 
ferent geographical areas. Humanitarians, 
governments, international institutions, 
academics and researchers, citizens and 
neighbours need to see long-term refugee 
camps in a holistic light and understand 
the complexity of interactions between 
human and non-human actors in these 


settlements. If long-term camps are con- 
sidered real human settlements, rich and 
complex, they will be treated with the 
respect, dignity and care -in their design 
and maintenance -that any human-made 
settlement where millions of lives develop 
deserves. They will be treated as a place of 
human - not just humanitarian - relevance. 
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Kinakyetaka, Mukarange, Kasonga, Kyebitaka, 
Ngurwe, Nyambogo and Kituti. Data collected 
from Kyangwali’s UNHCR office and contrasted 
with Kyangwali’s base map and semi-structured 
interviews during data collection fieldwork 
from 17 to 21 August 2016. 

Kyangwali’s trade centres have a ‘couple dozen 
shops selling grains, imported goods, sodas, 
beer, and cigarettes. Regular trucks come from 
Hoima supplying these shops; in addition, 
traders from Hoima and as far away as Kampala 
and Arua come during harvest time to purchase 
the agricultural production of the refugees’. 
Refugee Law Project, ‘Refugees in Kyangwali 
settlement’, 5. 

Counting both formal and non-formal ECD 
initiatives. Data collected from the offices of 
Kyangwali’s Save the Children and Action 
Africa Help (AAH) and contrasted with semi- 
structured interviews during data collection 
fieldwork from 17 to 21 August 2016. 

These are now occupied by recent arrivals of 
Eastern DRC refugees. 

Data collected through the analysis of the exist- 
ing map of the camp and confirmed through 
semi-structured interviews with AAH person- 
nel on 19 August 2016. 


Winter, ‘Uganda -Creating a refugee crisis’, 1983. 


Skeels, ‘March activities in the Kyaka II refugee 
settlement (Oart 2)’; UNHCR Uganda, ‘Kyaka II 
fact sheet’, 2. 

The camp grew fourfold since the time when 
fieldwork was conducted in 2016-7 when it 
hosted around 32,656. This steep increase was 
mainly due to DRC refugees escaping renovated 
conflict and an intense Ebola epidemic in 2019. 
UNHCR Uganda, ‘Statistical summary refugees 
and asylum seekers in Uganda’. 

The main local hosts are the Batooro and the 
Bakiiga, which are ethnonyms of the tradi- 
tional Tooro Kingdom, located between Lake 
Albert and Lake Edward. The Tooro Kingdom 
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is currently a subnational constitutional mon- 
archy within Uganda. Their language is called 
Rutooro and it closely resembles Runyoro, 
spoken in the neighbouring kingdom of 
Bunyoro. Mazrui, Africa Since 1935; UNHCR 
Uganda, ‘Kyaka II fact sheet’. 

The nine zones in Kyaka II are Sweswe, Buliti, 
Bukere, Mukondo, Ntababiniga, Kakoni, 
Bwiriza, Byabakora and Kaborogota. 

UNHCR Uganda, ‘Kyaka II fact sheet’. Data 
collected from Kyaka II’s UNHCR offices and 
contrasted with maps and semi-structured 
interviews during data collection fieldwork 
from 9 to 12 August 2016. 

Data collected from UNHCR education section 
and population statistics and contrasted in the 
camp's field offices through semi-structured 
interviews with the NGO Windle Trust person- 
nel on 10 August 2016. 

In Kyaka II, there are ‘60 water sources: 31 
shallow wells, 20 boreholes and nine protected 
wells or springs as well as a water dam at 
Sweswe anda 7,500 litres mini water treatment 
plant. There are also 34 rainwater-harvesting 
structures to boost water supply in the settle- 
ment’. UNHCR Uganda, ‘Kyaka II fact sheet’, 2. 
For more information on the Somali con- 

flict, see, for example: Loescher, ‘The new 
cold war’, Kibreab, ‘Forced Migration in the 
Great Lakes and Horn of Africa’; Pérouse de 
Montclos, ‘Humanitarian aid, war, exodus, and 
reconstruction of identities’, 2008; Hyndman, 
‘Geographies of displacement’. 

For more information on the South Sudanese 
conflict, see, for example: Jansen, ‘The refugee 
camp as warscape’, 2016; Merkx, Refugee 


Identities and Relief; Martell, First Raise a Flag. 


Kenya has built 29 camps from the late 

1980s to date: Thika from an unknown 

date in the 1980s until March 1995; Liboi 

from September 1989 until 1995; Ruiru 

from 1991 until 1995; Walda from 1991 until 
April 1993; Mandera from 1991 until 1994; 

El wak from 1991 until 1994; Habaswein from 
1991 until 1995; St Anne’s from March 1991 
until June 1997; Utange from May 1991 until 
April 1995; Majengo from August 1991 until 
December 1993; Ifo from September 1991 

and ongoing; Hagadera from June 1992 and 
ongoing; Hatimi from July 1992 until June 1997, 
Kakuma from July 1992 and ongoing; Dagahaley 
from August 1992 and ongoing; Jomvu from 
January 1993 until June 1997; Swaleh Nguru 
from August 1993 until June 1997; Marafa 

from 1993 until December 1995; Ifo 2 from 
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2011 and ongoing; Kambioos from 2011 until 
April 2017; and Kalobeyei from August 2016 and 
ongoing. Pérouse de Montclos, ‘Humanitarian 
aid, war, exodus, and reconstruction of iden- 
tities’, 2008, 292; UNHCR, ‘Dadaab Refugee 
Camps, Kenya UNHCR Dadaab bi-weekly 
update’; UNHCR, ‘Kalobeyei settlement’. 

As Pérouse de Montclos explains, the same 
hosting and resettlement system contributed 
to the formation and crystallisation of many 
refugee identities. Perouse de Montclos, 
‘Humanitarian aid, war, exodus, and recon- 
struction of identities’, 2008. 

These camps were Kwa Jombu, Hatimi, 

St Annes, Swaleh Nguru, New Majengo, Utange 
and Marafa close to Mombasa. 

These camps were Banissa, Mandera, El Wak 
and Habaswei. 

These camps were Hagadera, Ifo, Dagahaley 
and Liboi, now called the Dadaab camps. 

The coastal camps concentrated most of the 
Somali ethnic ‘minorities’: Kwa Jombu hosted 
refugees from the Bajun Fishermen; Hatimi 
and St Annes hosted Bravani; Swaleh Nguru 
hosted mostly Benadiri; New Malengo hosted 
a mix of all the above-mentioned minorities; 
Utange hosted mostly Marehan and Marafa 
hosted mainly low cast Sabs and Bantu. The big 
rural camps hosted largely the major Ogadeni 
Clans such as the Darood, the Rahaweyn, 

the Hawiye and the Isaak. The Bantu settled 
both in the Dadaab’s camps and in the coastal 
camps, and were later resettled to Kakuma 
where they had more security, since most 
inhabitants were Sudanese. Pérouse de 
Montclos, ‘Humanitarian aid, war, exodus, and 
reconstruction of identities’, 2008; Ayiemba, 
‘Refugees in post-conflict reconstruction’. 
Hyndman, ‘Geographies of displacement’, 
259, 261. 

Hyndman, 193. 

UNHCR Kenya, ‘Dadaab refugee 

complex- UNHCR Kenya’. 

Kalobeyei was established 15 kilometres west 
of Kakuma towards the Ugandan border in 
June 2016. 

UNHCR Kenya, ‘Dadaab refugee 

complex- UNHCR Kenya’. 

Hyndman, ‘Geographies of displacement’, 199. 
UNHCR, ‘Emergency handbook. Camp plan- 
ning standards. (Planned settlements)’; 
UNHCR, ‘Refugee children: Guidelines on pro- 
tection and care preface’. 

According to data collected during fieldwork 
to Kakuma and from the literature, Kakuma 
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was mostly devised from Nairobi. However, 117. 
this information is difficult to contrast because 

no organisation has information on who 

was involved in the planning of the camps 

in the 1990s. Not even the dates of establish- 

ment are clear in the sources. Pérouse de 

Montclos, ‘Humanitarian aid, war, exodus, and 118. 
reconstruction of identities’, 2008; Ayiemba, 
‘Refugees in post-conflict reconstruction’. 

Hyndman, ‘Geographies of displacement’. 119. 
The Turkana people belong to the ethnic 

groups known as the Eastern Nilotes. Apart 

from grazing cattle, they carry out some sub- 

sistence farming in a number of irrigation 

schemes along the two major seasonal rivers, 

the Turkwel and Kerio. Ministry of Planning 

and National Development, ‘Turkana district 
development plan (2002-2008)’, 4. 

This date is contested. According to the 

Department of Refugee Affairs (DRA) 

Commissioner (semi-structured interview on 

5 September 2016), the camp was established 

in 1991. However, publications suggest con- 

flicting dates of establishment. Some state 


July 1992, and others state 1991. 120. 


These Sudanese refugees arrived in Kakuma 

after almost a decade in the Ethiopian camps 121. 
of Gambella where they had been arriving 

since 1983. Most of the refugees fled the fight- 

ing between the government of Sudan and the 


Sudanese People’s Liberation Army (SPLA). 122. 


Most of the refugees who arrived in Kakuma 
were supporters or combatants of the SPLA. 
They left Gambella camp after Mengistu Haile 
Mariam (president of Ethiopia who supported 
the SPLA) was ousted in 1991. The Ethiopian 
government of Meles Zenawit expelled the 
Sudanese refugees from the Gambella camps. 
Some of them were the so-called Lost Boys who 
arrived in Kenya after a long trek across south- 
ern Sudan. Many of these children had been 


recruited by the SPLA and arrived in Kakuma 123. 


together. Jansen, ‘The refugee camp as war- 
scape’, 2016, 431-8; Hyndman, ‘Geographies of 
displacement’, 231-4. 

Kakuma town is located on the eastern side of 


the seasonal Tarach River along the Lodwar- 124. 


Kakuma-Lokichoggio highway, 119 kilometres 
from Lodwar and 880 kilometres from Nairobi. 
Oka, ‘Unlikely cities in the desert’, 2011, 226. 

‘In 2002 the refugees were about 84,000 and by 
May 2009 the number had dropped to 42,304’. 
Ayiemba, ‘Refugees in post-conflict recon- 
struction’, 8. 


The refugees living in Kakuma are from 
Eastern DRC, Rwanda, Burundi, Uganda, South 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Somalia, Sudan, Eritrea, 
Congo Brazzaville and Malawi. UNHCR, 
‘Statistical summary refugees and asylum 
seekers in Kenya as of January 31st 2018’. 

Data extracted from Kakuma’s base map col- 
lected during fieldwork in Kakuma from 2 to 
10 September 2016. 

During my fieldwork trip to Kakuma from 

2 to 10 September 2016, both refugees and 
NGO workers reported attacks by Turkanas on 
refugees. The Turkanas on the other hand com- 
plained about the help the refugees received 
and the curtailment of their pastoral routes. 
For example: ‘These refugees are everywhere 
in our villages, collecting firewood, cutting 
trees, they are bathing and drawing water from 
Tarach River our only source of water, their 
children have taken over our schools and they 
do not respect us. Something must be done 

to reduce their numbers because they are [a] 
threat to our people’. Emuria, ‘Clashes between 
refugees and host communities’, 55. 
Newhouse, ‘More than mere survival’, 2015, 
2300-1; Crisp, ‘A state of insecurity’. 
According to the DRA Commissioner who I 
held a semi-structured interview with 

at the Kakuma DRA Office on 5 

September 2016. 

The embryonic Kakuma phases I] and IV, 
which were then merged into the current 
Kakuma phase III, were established to cater 
for the Sudanese refugees in 1999. What is 
now Kakuma phase III began to host refugees 
from South Sudan, Eastern Congo, Ethiopia, 
Rwanda, Burundi, Congo, Eritrea (since 1994), 
Somalia (since 1997) and Darfur (since 2008). 
Oka, ‘Coping with the refugee wait’, 2014, 26; 
Ayiemba, ‘Refugees in post-conflict recon- 
struction’, 4. 

I gathered this information from informal con- 
versations during fieldwork done in Kakuma 
and Kalobeyei from 2 to 10 September 2016. For 
more information, see UNHCR, ‘UNHCR wel- 
comes Kenya statement’. 

The 12 ECD centres are: Tarach, Gilo and Lake 
Turkana in Kakuma phase J; Mount Surat, 
Turkwell and Gambella in Kakuma phase II; 
Shambele, Nasibunda and Mount Songot 

in Kakuma phase III; and Hope, Peace and 
Eliyes in Kakuma phase IV. These data were 
collected during fieldwork done from 2 to 

10 September 2016. 
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The two Furaha centres, placed in Kakuma 
phases III and IV, are a joint effort between the 
UNHCR, UNICEF and the NGOs in charge of 
education and child protection that began in 
2016. They are fenced compounds that open 
after school to children of all ages and com- 
prise a well-equipped playground, a referral 
centre -including counselling rooms-and 
toilets. 

These are the first play-based ECD initiatives 
in the camp. They began in 2012 with the 
activities of the NGO Waldorf Kakuma Project 
programmes. The four Waldorf initiatives are 
based on the Western pedagogy of the same 
name, which uses art as a means of learning 
and expression. Currently, only the Kakuma 
phase IV initiative has its own space; the other 
three take place at the Mount Songot ECD and 
at two open areas in the protection and recep- 
tion centres. Children come to the spaces for 

a few hours in the mornings and plant, paint, 
make clay models and take part in other 
manual activities. 

The density of Rwanda in 2018 was 430 people 
per square kilometre. 

Berlanda, ‘Umujyi: Cities and human settle- 
ments in Rwanda’. 

MININTER, ‘Main orientations of the Policy of 
Regrouped Settlement Sites’. 

The Imidugudu Policy has been criticised 

for forcing the regrouping of returnees and 
regular citizens into government planned 
imidugudu. Other known villagisation projects 
in Sub-Saharan Africa are Tanzania's (begin- 
ning in 1967), Ethiopia’s (beginning in 1975) 
and Mozambique’s (beginning in 1977). van 
Leeuwen, ‘Rwanda’s imidugudu programme’, 
2001, 625-30; Government of Rwanda and 
UNDP, ‘2014 National human development 
report’; Ministry of Infrastructure of Rwanda, 
‘Updated version of the national human settle- 
ment policy in Rwanda’. 

See Chapter 1 and Harrell-Bond, ‘UNHCR - Are 
refugee camps good for children?’. 

Returnees mainly arrived in Rwanda in two 
waves: in 1994 and from 1996 to 1997. These 
waves coincided with the end of the genocide 
and the First and Second Congo Wars. The first 
returnees were the Batutsi refugees who had 
been hosted in Tanzania and Uganda, and they 
came back to Rwanda during the second half of 
1994 after the Rwandan genocide. The second 
wave of returnees were Bahutu refugees who 
had been hosted in camps in Goma and Bukavu 
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in Eastern DRC from mid-1994 when they 
escaped repression after the genocide. van 
Leeuwen, ‘Rwanda’s imidugudu programme’, 
2001; Hilhorst and van Leeuwen, ‘Emergency 
and development’, 2000. 

The five Congolese refugee camps in Rwanda 
are: Kiziba, established in Rwanda’s Western 
province in December 1996; Gihembe, estab- 
lished in the Northern province a year later; 
Nyabiheke, established in the Eastern province 
in April 2005; Kigeme, originally established 
in the Southern province in 2009 and reo- 
pened in 2012; and Mugombwa, established in 
the Southern province in February 2014. Data 
collected from semi-structured face-to-face 
interviews held with MIDIMAR representa- 
tives at camp level during fieldwork done in 
September 2015 and from UNHCR, ‘UNHCR 
Rwanda monthly population statistics’. 

In 2013, the strategy changed to some degree, 
and shelters were allowed more ‘permanency’, 
with elements such as iron sheeting roofs 
rather than tarpaulins. UNHCR, ‘Global strat- 
egy for settlement and shelter’. 

Apart from the five Congolese camps, anew 
camp, Mahama, was created in April 2015 to 
host Burundian refugees. 

UNHCR, ‘Population statistics’. 

Stearns, Mai-Mai Yakutumba; Stearns, 
Dancing in the Glory of Monsters; Prunier, 
From Genocide to Continental War; Mamdani, 
When Victims Become Killers. 

The First Congo War took place from 
December 1996 to May 1997. The Second Congo 
War began in August 1998 and officially ended 
in July 2003. However, conflict is still present 
in the country, especially in its border regions. 
UNHCR and MIDIMAR, ‘Economic inclusion of 
refugees in Rwanda’, 19. 

AVSI and InfoAid, ‘Child protection KAP 
survey in Rwandan refugee camps’. 

UNHCR, ‘UNHCR calls for calm’; Human Rights 
Watch, ‘Rwanda: A year on’. 

UNHCR, ‘Comprehensive refugee response 
framework’. 

UNHCR, ‘MIDIMAR-UNHCR joint strategy 
partners’; UNHCR and MIDIMAR, ‘Economic 
inclusion of refugees in Rwanda’; UNHCR, 
‘Operational update - Rwanda 2017’, 2. 

UNHCR, ‘Rwanda country refugee response 
plan 2019-2020’. 

Data collected through observation and 
informal conversations with camp managers 
and NGO workers. Fieldwork trips developed 
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in Kiziba, Kigeme and Mugombwa from 

30 August to 15 September, from 1 to 7 October 
and from 5 to 11 November 2017, respectively. 
These data were collected through observation 
and informal conversations in Kiziba from 

30 August to 15 September, from 1 to 7 October 
and from 5 to 11 November 2017. 

Some examples are: start-up crowdfunding 
strategy run by the organisation Inkomoko, 
direct cash transfers run by the organisation 
Give Directly, product launches with organi- 
sations such as Inyenyeri (improved pellet 
stoves) and Bbox (solar energy mini grids). 
MIDIMAR, ‘Rwanda Ministry of Disaster 
Management and Refugees’. 

For more information on the rebel group M23, 
see Stearns, Mai-Mai Yakutumba, 44-45. 
MIDIMAR, ‘Rwanda Ministry of Disaster 
Management and Refugees’. 

Butare was the old Rwandan capital under 
Belgian colonial rule. It is also the seat of the 
National University of Rwanda and the National 
Ethnographic Museum. 

Bukavu is the capital of South Kivu, an 
important transport hub and gateway to the 
resource rich Eastern DRC. The road that con- 
nects Bukavu with Kigaliis key for the entry 
and exit of goods to and from Eastern DRC 
because the infrastructure and the roads in 
the DRC are in an extremely poor condition, 
and there are no real connections with the 
capital, Kinshasa. 

My team at Active Social Architecture (ASA) 
studio designed and built Kigeme hospital’s 
maternity ward. 

HBECD facilities are explained in depthin 
Chapter 3. 

Data collected through a multi-method quali- 
tative approach, using mainly observation, 

in various visits and fieldwork to Kiziba and 
Kigeme from 11 to 14 September 2015 and 
from 30 August to 15 September, and from 1 

to 7 October and from 5 to 11 November 2017, 
respectively. These data were also col- 

lected through my architectural work with 
humanitarian agencies in both camps from 
February 2011 to November 2014. 

These data were collected from MIDIMAR. 
and contrasted with information from semi- 
structured, face-to-face interviews during 
fieldwork done in Rwanda from 4 September to 
1 October 2015. 

The internationally renowned architect 
Shigeru Ban had collaborated in the shelter 
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design for Gihembe refugee camp in 1999. Ban, 
‘Paper emergency shelters for UNHCR’. 
UNHCR, ‘Operational update - Rwanda 2017’, 6. 
In 2016, Kiziba had a surface area of 28 
hectares, Kigeme of 34 hectares and 
Mugombwa of 24 hectares. Kiziba and Kigeme 
hada density of 60,000 people per square 
kilometre 

In 2016, Kyaka II had the lowest density with 
an average of 400 inhabitants per square 
kilometre, and Nakivale had the highest 

with 600 inhabitants per square kilometre. 
However, within Nakivale, there are big differ- 
ences. The trading centres at Base Camp 1 and 
Base Camp 2 had an average density of 8,000 
people per square metre, and the densest 
areas in Rubondo such as Ruhoko centre had 
an average density of 500 people per square 
kilometre. 

Pence and Hix-Small, ‘Global children in the 
shadow of the global child’, 2007. 

Bihmann and Trudell, ‘Mother tongue 
matters’; Fafunwa, ‘Education in the mother 
tongue’, 1974. 

Koralek and Mitchell, ‘The schools we'd like’; 
Chiles, ‘The classroom as an evolving land- 
scape’, Dudek, Kindergarten Architecture. 
Dewey, ‘Experience and education’; 
Rasmussen, ‘Place for children’, 2004; Z 

eiher, ‘Shaping daily life in urban 
environments’. 

Dovey and King, ‘Forms of informality’, 2011. 
Scott, Seeing Like a State. 

UNESCO, ‘The Dakar Framework for Action’. 
Pence and Hix-Small, ‘Global children in the 
shadow of the global child’, 2007. 

Data collected through a multi-method qualita- 
tive approach from the Rwandan case studies 
in September 2015 and from September to 
November 2017, from Southwest Ugandan case 
studies in August 2016 and from Kakuma in 
Kenya in September 2016. 

Bonta and Protevi, Deleuze and Geophilosophy. 
The two newest and best-connected camps 

I have studied are both in Rwanda, while 

in general, the East African camps I have 
studied are isolated: Nakivale is 44 kilometres 
from Mbarara, Kyangwaliis 89 kilometres 
from Hoima, Kyaka Il is 79 kilometres from 
Kyenjojo, Kiziba is 20 kilometres from Kibuye 
town and Kakuma is close to Kakuma town but 
119 kilometres from Lodwar, the next nearest 
hub. Data collected through a multi-method 
qualitative approach during fieldwork in 
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September 2015, August and September 2016 
and September to November 2017. 

For example, Kakuma town’s population 
increased from 5,000 in 1990 to 40,000 in 
2000: ‘Prior to 1991, Kakuma was a transport 
and regional market town primarily settled by 
Somali Isaak and Hawiye traders who domi- 
nated the pastoral exchange, provided retail 
and wholesale services to the local [Turkana] 
pastoral communities and lodging/board- 

ing for drivers on the Kitale-Juba road’. Oka, 
‘Unlikely cities in the desert’, 2011, 226. 
Usually, shared benefits take the shape of 
transportation infrastructure, health and 
educational facilities and income-generating 
activities. UNHCR, Policy on alternatives to 
camps. 

Data collected through a multi-method qualita- 
tive approach during fieldwork in the Rwandan 
case studies from 11 to 23 September 2015 and 
through a literature review: AVSI and InfoAid, 
‘Child protection KAP survey in Rwandan 
refugee camps’. 

Omata and Kaplan, ‘Refugee livelihoods in 
Kampala’. 

Chambers, ‘Hidden losers?’, 1986; Chambers, 
‘Rural refugees in Africa’, 1979, 388-9; Rithi, 
‘Conflict amongst refugees’. 

Valentine and McKendrck, ‘Children’s outdoor 
play’, 1997; Matthews, ‘The street as liminal space’. 
Peteet, Landscape of Hope and Despair. 
Sanyal, ‘Refugees and the city’, 2012. 

Some refugees with access to cash employ 

the Turkanas to collect and carry water and 
firewood for them and to clean their homes. 
According to refugees’ and NGO workers’ 
accounts, there have been instances when 

the Turkanas have raided their ‘employer’s’ 
homes at night. The Turkanas see the refugees 
as a threat to their survival. They see refu- 
gees as responsible for their land eviction, 

the obstruction of their cattle grazing and 

the increasing lack of water and desertifica- 
tion of the landscape. Many Kakuma town 
residents benefit from the job opportunities 
created by the flow of funds into the camp. 
However, the Turkanas do not usually access 
those opportunities and despise the camp 

and their residents. These data were col- 
lected during fieldwork in Kakuma from 2 to 
10 September 2016 and contrasted with the 
literature. Rithi, ‘Conflict amongst refugees’; 
Emuria, ‘Clashes between refugees and host 
communities’. 
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UNHCR Rwanda, ‘Participatory assessment 
2017’. 

A good example of this is the Bahutu and 
Batutsi conflict that includes the nation states 
of Burundi, Rwanda, Uganda and DRC. The 
conflict has lasted for centuries. A couple of 
publications that explain part of this conflict 
and the Rwanda’s involvement in the Congo 
Wars are: Stearns, Dancing in the Glory 

of Monsters; Prunier, From Genocide to 
Continental War; Mamdani, When Victims 
Become Killers. 

For example, some of the inhabitants of 
Nakivale come from Somalia, and some of the 
inhabitants of Kakuma come from the areas 

of Rutsuru and Beni in Eastern DRC. For more 
information, see the interactive maps at the 
website. Amorós Elorduy, ‘Mapping refugee 
spaces’. 

Imidugudu means ‘villages’ in Kinyarwanda. 
Guattari and Deleuze, Rhizome; Müller and 
Schurr, ‘Assemblage thinking’, 2016, 219. 

Data collected through a multi-method qualita- 
tive approach, mainly using the spatial analysis 
of the maps that I made for the seven camps 
presented in this book and also collected 

from the Rwandan camps in September 2015 
and from September to November 2017, from 
Southwest Ugandan settlements in August 2016 
and from Kakuma in Kenya in September 2016. 
As, for example, Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi, 
South Sudan or Ethiopia 

Anecdotal data collected through architec- 
tural work in the Rwandan camps from 2011 
until 2014, and qualitative data collected 
through fieldwork in September 2015, August 
and September 2016 and September to 
November 2017. 

Rebels had in the past abducted children to 
employ them as child soldiers in the surround- 
ing conflicts. Data collected through fieldwork 
in September 2015, August and September 2016 
and September to November 2017 and con- 
trasted with the literature. Muggah, No Refuge. 
Data collected through the spatial analysis 

of the maps that I made for all the camps 
presented here and also collected during 
fieldwork in September 2015, August 

and September 2016 and September to 
November 2017. 

These land disputes tend to be raised with 

the local authority, the Ugandan government 
or the UNHCR. They do not usually result 

in violence between the refugees and their 
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direct local hosts. Bagenda, Naggaga and 
Smith, ‘Land problems in Nakivale settlement’, 
Matsiko, ‘Museveni shocked at Kyangwali 
eviction’; Gardner, ‘Beneath the surface’. 
Emuria, ‘Clashes between refugees and host 
communities’; Bagenda, Naggaga and Smith, 
‘Land problems in Nakivale settlement’; Rogge, 
‘Africa’s resettlement strategies’, 1981. 
Bagenda, Naggaga and Smith, ‘Land problems 
in Nakivale settlement’; Gardner, ‘Beneath the 
surface’. 

For land conflicts in Uganda’s refugee camps, 
see: Basiime, ‘6 Injured as refugees clash with 
locals in Kyegegwa’; Mutegeki and Basiime, 
‘Refugee camp chief killed in land dispute’. 
For example, Kiziba has an average of 45 
people per latrine. None of the toilets are spe- 
cifically designed for young children. Data 
collected during fieldwork in September 2015, 
August and September 2016 and September to 
November 2017 and through the spatial analy- 
sis of the maps that I developed. 

Anecdotal data collected through archi- 
tectural work in the Rwandan camps from 
2011 until 2014, and qualitative data col- 
lected through a multi-method qualitative 
approach from the Rwandan case studies 

in September 2015 and from September to 
November 2017, from Southwest Ugandan case 
studies in August 2016 and from Kakuma in 
Kenya in September 2016. 

AVSI and InfoAid, ‘Child protection KAP 
survey in Rwandan refugee camps’, xi, 21 and 
48; UNHCR, ‘Refugee children: Guidelines on 
protection and care preface’, 1, 14, 23 and 71. 
UNESCO, ‘Strong foundations’; UNICEF, 
‘Building better brains’. 

At the end of 2017, Nakivale covered 185 
square kilometres and had a density of 650 
people per square kilometre, Kyangwali 
covered 90 square kilometres and hada 
density of 484 people per square kilometre, 
and Kyaka II covered 81.5 square kilome- 
tres and had a density of 400 people per 
square kilometre. Kakuma covered a total 
of 18 square kilometres and had a density of 
9,000 people per square kilometre. Kiziba 
covered 28 hectares and had a density of 
61,600 people per square kilometre, Kigeme 
covered 34 hectares and had a density of 
59,185 people per square kilometre and 
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Mugombwa covered 24 hectares and had 

a density of 38,066 people per square 
kilometre. 

Evans, ‘The environment of childhood 
poverty’, 2004; Evans and Saegert, ‘Residential 
crowding in the context of inner city poverty’, 
7; Proshansky, Fabian, and Kaminoff, ‘Place- 
identity’, 1983; Gottfried and Gottfried, ‘Home 
environment and cognitive development’. 
Refugee Law Project, ‘Refugees in Kyangwali 
settlement’. 

Data collected through a multi-method qualita- 
tive approach from the Southwest Ugandan 
case studies from 7 to 29 August 2016. 

United Nations, Convention on the Rights of 
the Child. 

‘...for reasons of security, countries of asylum 
shall, as far as possible, settle refugees ata 
reasonable distance from the frontier of their 
country of origin’. UNHCR, OAU Convention 
governing the specific aspects of refugee prob- 
lems in Africa. 

UNHCR, Handbook for Emergencies. The 
emergency preparedness and response 
section, 16, 17, 19, 136 and 138. 

For example, in Rwanda, the proximity to 

the border, in conjunction with isolation and 
marginalisation, contributed to the attacks 

at the two camps of Umubano and Mudende 
from 1996 to 1997. Since then, there has been 
an effort to place the camps at a distance from 
the border. Nevertheless, Kiziba was still 
placed 20 kilometres from the Lake Kivu’s 
shore (the natural border between Rwanda and 
Eastern DRC). Anecdotal evidence collected 
through my architectural work with humani- 
tarian agencies in Rwanda from February 2011 
until November 2014, and fieldwork in 
September 2015, August and September 2016 
and September to November 2017. 

Mahama does not even meet the minimum 
standards set by the international community. 
It sits at the border with Tanzania. 

UNHCR, ‘Comprehensive refugee response 
framework’. 

UNHCR, ‘Rwanda country refugee response 
plan 2019-2020’. 

Mahama was established in April 2015 in 
Rwanda, Kalobeyei was established in 

July 2016 in Northwest Kenya and Bidi-bidi was 
established in 2017 in Northwest Uganda. 


3.1 Two neighbours at Kiziba 
refugee camp rebuilding an old 
shelter from scratch on land 
appropriated outside the camp 
through negotiations with direct 
local hosts. Kiziba refugee camp, 
September 2017. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 


Refugee-led spatial] observed, imagined 


interventions 


Long-term camps, a socio-political 
and humanitarian oxymoron, will not 
disappear or become thriving human 
settlements overnight.’ Yet, they are 
slowly morphing towards urbanity 
through the action of many different 
human and non-human actors. The sur- 
reptitious spatial modifications led by 
the encamped refugees and their direct 
local hosts are central in this evolution. 


and speculated 


These changes ripple through impact- 
ing refugees, direct local hosts and the 
humanitarian system. 

Over the last decade, the humanitarian 
relief assemblage has tried to change its 
encampment strategy in a bid to avoid the 
creation of more long-term camps (fig. 3.1). 
The United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) has put forward policies 
and frameworks such as the Alternatives 
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to Camps, which unfortunately still relies 
on the physical containment of refugees, 
the Refugee Protection and Solutions in 
Urban Areas* and the Comprehensive 
Refugee Response Framework (CRRF),? 
which emphasise refugees’ inclusion in 
national systems. The humanitarian system 
is embracing, alas slowly, the long-term 
character of most refugee situations and 
acknowledging their challenges.* 

However, the implementation of these 
policies is uneven across the globe. The 
UNHCR’s position is highly political, placing 
donor agendas and international affairs 
before the well-being of refugees and direct 
local hosts. The UN agency also relies on 
governments and implementing partners 
to execute its policies. Moreover, these 
humanitarian strategies are overarching 
and general, usually based on partial data, 
with a blatant scarce representation of the 
voices of refugees, direct local hosts and the 
experiences in the least visible cases—such 
as those in East Africa. Hence, as these 
policies translate into action, they do not 
always achieve the intended goals. 

Refugee studies have discussed exten- 
sively the power differentials that swing so 
fully in favour of donors and geopolitics.® 
They try to understand how hierarchies 
and powers became so fixed in place, as 
Deleuze and Guattari say, so ‘territorialised’ 
and ‘stratified’.° Will having better spatial 
data and situated bits of knowledge help in 
contextualising policy and decentralising 
power? 

The goal of this chapter is to under- 
stand if and how architecture might 
contribute in shifting the current power 
imbalances, even if slightly, by grounding 


and contextualising research and includ- 
ing new voices in a collective experiment 
and by bringing to the fore different types 
of existing, albeit fairly invisible, power and 
agency, including that of the built environ- 
ment, parents, young children, students of 
architecture, artisans, refugees and their 
direct local hosts. 


The power of place-making—The human- 
itarian approach to camp planning aims 
primarily to protect and preserve the lives 
of refugees, although, in need of speed and 
efficiency and owing to political agendas, it 
does so without their input. Hence, encamp- 
ment strategies fail to address the reality 
of what will most certainly become a long- 
term settlement. The built environment 
experts, who are increasingly involved in 
the sustainability and efficiency of the 
new and the long-term refugee camps, 
still tend to adopt a technocratic bid. They 
are usually delivering what they think is 
‘neutral’, technical expertise, unwittingly 
aligning with the power that subcontracts 
them.’ Due to time and budget constraints, 
and usually short-term appointments, 
they tend to lack contextual knowledge 
and largely disregard the social, political 
and economic implications of the physical 
containment of refugees, not to mention 
the impacts of the camps’ spaces on chil- 
dren. They miss opportunities and create 
oxymorons. 

Yet, surprisingly to many, in the seven 
long-term camps that I present here, camp 
inhabitants are the main force reproducing 
the camps’ built environments, contrary to 
the general belief that the humanitarian 
technicians are the main actors who shape 


3.2 Commercial strip in Kakuma 
phase III. Kakuma refugee camp, 
September 2016. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 
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these settlements. The multi-scale analy- 
sis of the camps that I started in Chapter 2 
brings to the fore the variety of forces 
shaping the lives of encamped refugees. 
As in many human settlements and urban 
areas around the world, different kinds of 
power exist. Some can only be observed 
when looking from diverse standpoints 
and considering different scales. As I unveil 
further in this chapter, these types of power 
might not look like ‘traditional’ power but 
are effective in shaping the built environ- 
ment and the people who inhabit it. 
Refugees and their hosts are paramount 
in the spatial reproduction of the long-term 
camps. Their role is vital, despite the inher- 
ent and often overwhelming ‘traditional’ 
power imbalance in refugee camps and the 


lack of representation of refugees and their 
direct local hosts in managerial decision 
making. Refugees create exceptionally con- 
textualised spaces as they inch their way 
to achieve their goals, counterbalancing 
the bleak, often heartless, humanitarian 
camp designs (fig. 3.2). 

In this chapter, I present my efforts 
to understand how continuous surrep- 
titious change takes place in the East 
African long-term camps. I show the 
exploration - developed with a team of 
local architects, artisans and refugees- of 
potential ways of harnessing that silent 
force to improve young children’s learning. 
Moreover, my goal here is to flip the tra- 
ditional aid discourse. Rather than letting 
refugees participate in humanitarian-led 
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spatial interventions, this chapter tests a 
potential refugee-led change with human- 
itarian technicians and other external 
actors as active participants. I aim to 
employ what Edgar Pieterse terms ‘radical 
incrementalism’: 


‘Surreptitious, sometimes overt, and multi- 
ple small revolutions that at unanticipated 
and unexpected moments galvanise into 
more profound ruptures that accelerate 
tectonic shifts of the underlying logics of 
domination. ... A disposition and sensibility 
that believes in deliberate actions of social 
transformation but through a multiplic- 
ity of processes and imaginations, none of 
which assumes or asserts a primary signifi- 
cance over other struggles’. 


Moreover, in this speculative chapter, 
I explore how Lefebvre’s ‘transduction’? 
might trigger a Freirean conscientious”? 
spatial change and might raise awareness of 
the role of place in young children’s learn- 
ing. This test will not resolve refugees’ 
existential struggle or radically change 
the current poor learning environments 
in the camps into thriving ‘schools without 
walls’. However, it might provide a means to 
manage and tackle these problems by ‘stum- 
bling across what works and what does not’. 

In the first section of this chapter - 
Observed Quiet Encroachment and 
Everyday Life Practices - I describe 
existing refugee-led spatial appropria- 
tions. I categorise them according to 
how the humanitarian system responds 
to them: with unawareness, permissi- 
bility or encouragement. In the second 
section — Refugee-Imagined Radical 


Incrementalism -I present proposals that 
refugee respondents imagined and desired 
in order to improve young children’s learn- 
ing environments. For this purpose, I use 
the case of Kiziba refugee camp, and I cat- 
egorise the utopic interventions as they 
focus on formal, non-formal and infor- 
mal learning environments." In the third 
section - Speculated Transversal Spatial 
Appropriations —I use participatory action 
research (PAR) to test ‘transduction’ in the 
improvement of young children’s learning 
environments, explicitly focused on Kiziba 
and Kigeme refugee camps.“ I also explore 
some of the ethics, risks, limitations and 
opportunities involved in the development 
of multi-authored and utopic spatial appro- 
priations in these two Congolese refugee 
camps. 

The dissection of the observed spatial 
appropriations, the analysis and represen- 
tation of the imagined ones and the test 
of new spatial interventions bring to the 
fore the relationships between, and the 
agency of, the diverse groups of human and 
non-human actors that form the learning 
assemblages of the long-term camps." It 
shows that encamped refugees and their 
direct local hosts are exercising their 
‘right to the city’ daily: they are continu- 
ously modifying young children’s learning 
environments through ‘radical incremental- 
ism’. However, and as Abdou Maliq Simone 
expresses well, with this approach: 


‘The point is not to suggest models or admire 
resilience. Rather, the point is to pursue the 
dogged work of trying to understand the 
implications of what people do, particu- 
larly as itis clear that residents, even in the 
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desperate ways they may talk about their 
lives, usually think about them as more 
than survival alone. Yes, survival is the 
overwhelming preoccupation for many. But 
the pursuit of survival involves actions, 
relations, sentiments, and opportunities 
that are more than survival alone.... And 
thus the important work is perhaps simply 
to document these efforts on the part of the 
poor to give rise to a new moral universe, 
a sense of value, of potential, and of the 
unexpected to which people’s attention, no 
matter how poor, is also paid’.’° 


Knowing who modifies the camps’ 
spaces, and how and what young children 
learn from these, is timely, as new strat- 
egies for refugee assistance and refugee 
education are shaping up globally. In the 
long-term refugee camps in which I have 
worked, the humanitarian resources are 
dwindling and their traditionally top- 
down approaches to management are 
not meeting the increasingly intercon- 
nected and complex needs of the refugees 
and their direct local hosts. As policies and 
camp administrations adopt the CRRF” and 
become more open to refugees and direct 
local hosts agencies, the prevalent refugee- 
led spatial appropriations gain relevance. 
Understanding these spatial modifications 
and their effects on the camps’ ecosystems 
can shed light on the potential future of 
refugee assistance and refugee early child- 
hood development (ECD). 


Extracting from urban theory—As I 
expressed earlier in this book, there is 
an extreme lack of pre-existing literature 
on space production in refugee camps, 


especially in East Africa. Yet, a recent 
‘urban turn’ in refugee studies draws on 
urban theory literature to state the rel- 
evance of the built environment asa critical 
non-human actor in assistance strategies. 
In this urban theory literature, I identify 
four sets actors as spearheads of urban 
spatial transformations: international and 
national authorities, architects, universi- 
ties and non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs), and local groups. Exceptionally 
significant for this chapter is the role of 
that last set of actors, described in the 
literature as covert, informal, survivalist, 
rebellious and inconspicuous. 

The spatial actions of refugee camp 
inhabitants could be seen through surviv- 
alist lens, as expressed by Simone in the 
previous quotation or by James Scott in his 
Weapons of the Weak: Everyday Forms 
of Peasant Resistance published in 1985. 
Contrary to the ‘rebellions which hold 
pride of place in the archival record” that 
seek structural change against oppressive 
systems and where a cohesive community is 
identified, Scott emphasised the self-inter- 
est that drove ‘non-spectacular forms of 
class struggle’,”’ in fact, survival strategies: 


‘The ordinary weapons of relatively power- 
less groups: foot dragging, dissimulation, 
desertion, false compliance, pilfering, 
feigned ignorance, slander, arson, sabotage, 
and soon. ... Everyday forms of resistance 
make no headlines. [However, it] is largely 
in this fashion that the peasantry makes its 
political presence felt.... For these reasons 
alone, it seems important to understand 
this quiet and anonymous welter of peasant 
action’.?° 
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Another lens to look at this refugee-led 
transformation could be that of discreet- 
ness and anonymity, reflected in the work 
of sociologist Asef Bayat and his notion of 
‘quiet encroachment””!: 


‘The notion of “quiet encroachment” 
describes the silent, protracted and per- 
vasive advancement of ordinary people on 
those who are propertied and powerfulina 
quest for survival and improvement of their 
lives. It is characterised by quiet, largely 
atomised, and prolonged mobilisation with 
episodic collective action -open and fleet- 
ing struggles without clear leadership, 
ideology, or structured organisation’.”* 


The post-structuralist look proposed 
by Bayat and other authors such as Roy 
and Caldeira aligns with one of the most 
important authors in refugee studies and 
proponent of situated knowledges: Barbara 
Harrell-Bond. She opposed the ‘over-social- 
ised’ view of man, which wrongly assumes 
that once people are together, man’s ‘social 
nature’ will quickly develop a social struc- 
ture which will ensure the equitable and 
acceptable distribution of resources, no 
matter how limited those resources may 
be’. Harrell-Bond stated that the over- 
socialised view of man tends to romanticise 
the struggles of the oppressed -including 
refugees and the urban poor -a superficial 
view of flat characters. In her response to 
Gaim Kibreab’s critique about her work 
Imposing Aid, Harrell-Bond stated that it 
is also self-interest that drives many of the 
survival actions of refugees. She stated that 
refugees do not always develop a cohesive 
social structure of mutual help-something 


Ihave found as wellin the seven camps that 
I portray in this book. 

Before 2005, it was rare to find litera- 
ture on refugee-led spatial interventions 
in long-term refugee camps, as refugee- 
led actions represented a challenge to 
the ‘refugee as victim’ view. Thus far, 
Palestinian refugee camps in Lebanon are 
the source of the majority of incipient infor- 
mation on refugee-led spatial initiatives. In 
those camps, the politicised use of space 
has gained a highly complex and rooted 
dimension. An interesting study on the 
production of ‘place’ in the camps in Beirut 
is anthropologist Julie Peteet’s Landscape 
of Hope and Despair. In it, she states how 
‘refugees were the driving force in generat- 
ing places as meaningful constructs within 
the constraints imposed by structural fea- 
tures and forms of external power. At one 
brief point in time, ... power shifted to the 
interior and gave leeway for Palestinians to 
transform the camps in their image’.* Also, 
in her Squatting in Camps: Building and 
Insurgency in Spaces of Refuge, Romola 
Sanyal links refugee-led spatial modifica- 
tions of the Middle Eastern camps with 
urban squatting employing Bayat’s ‘quiet 
encroachment of the ordinary’ to bridge 
urban theory and humanitarian space. 

Yet, studies on refugee-led spatial 
production in East African camps are still 
almost non-existent. While studies that 
centre the view and voice of refugees and 
their direct local hosts started to appear 
in the region in the last decade, they focus 
mainly on economic and political aspects 
of the refugee-led spatial change.” Only a 
couple of works and authors focus on the 
space itself: Bram Jansen? and Anooradha 


3.3 Sample of methods of spatial 
data collection. Map orienta- 
tion (left) and sketching (right). 


Rwandan camps, September 2015. 


© Amorós Elorduy. 
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Iyer Siddiqi.?? Both look at the visible and 
better-sourced operations in Northern 
Kenya. This book wants to continue turning 
the tide, providing enough base information 
and inciting local and regional research- 
ers and built environment professionals to 
expand this research task in other camps 
in the region. 


Observed quiet encroachment and 
everyday life practices—Through both 
permanent and transitory spatial appropri- 
ations, refugees repair, modify and adapt 
all the available spaces to suit their needs. 
For example, children transform streets, 
interstitial spaces between houses and front 
yards into playgrounds; mothers appro- 
priate these same spaces into temporary 
home-based ECD (HBECD) initiatives.°° 
In my work in the camps in Rwanda 
since 2011 and during fieldwork trips with 
my team of research assistants for this 
book (all students of architecture from the 
schools in the region), we photographed, 
measured and sketched the spatial elements 
that research respondents identified as 
potential influencers for young children’s 
learning in the camps - both positive and 


harmful. We specifically asked which fea- 
tures -such as additions to homes, schools 
and public areas- had refugees and direct 
local hosts developed, enquiring about the 
spatial evolution of the whole camp over 
time (fig. 3.3). 

We concluded that refugees -and in 
some cases direct local hosts - are the 
main actors modifying the long-term 
camps over time. Refugees take the lead 
after the humanitarian community andthe 
host government establish the camp and 
do the main infrastructural works. They 
particularly take over when humanitar- 
ian resources dwindle, which they do in 
protracted complex crises and long-term 
refugee assistance operations. Because the 
majority of these inhabitant-led changes are 
small scale, incremental and informal, they 
largely go unnoticed, especially if viewed 
from a top-down perspective -such as that of 
the media, the government and the humani- 
tarian system. 

Moreover, we learned that the 
humanitarian system mainly reacts to 
refugee-initiated interventions — by ignor- 
ing, allowing or encouraging those. In the 
coming sections, I illustrate those reactions 


3.4 Man repairing the tarp roof to 
his home in Kiziba. Kiziba refugee 
camp, September 2017. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 
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with examples that are relevant for young 
children’s learning. In this book, I do not 
document any refugee-led intervention 
blocked, banned, destroyed or met with 
blind opposition by the humanitarian 
system. That does not mean these do not 
occur. It can be hard to find these examples 
because, by their nature, most refugee-led 
initiatives are informal and unobtrusive, 
not leaving much in the way of evidence. 
Refugee’s successes are largely ignored, and 
their failures mostly invisible. 


Unnoticed: the homes and WASH 
facilities—Days after a camp is established, 
the first refugee-led spatial appropriations 
start taking place (fig. 3.4). These happen 
at the individual and family level with the 


construction, expansion and modification 
of homes, toilets and — if the land allows 
it vegetable patches.*! Notably, the houses 
are relevant in this book because they 
constitute the bulk of what I consider as 
informal learning environments, and they 
enhance the refugee’s ‘right to the city’. The 
humanitarian-government-media assem- 
blage is not just unaware of home changes in 
the camps in East Africa. These supposedly 
powerful and in-control actors assume from 
the start that refugees will be in charge of 
making and modifying their homes (fig. 3.5). 

All research respondents,” as well as 
the literature on young children’s learn- 
ing environments,” identify the homes as 
paramount to young children’s learning, 
especially learning through experience. 
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Works examining the influence of the 
home’s physical environment on child 
development began in earnest in 1979.%4 
For example, Harold Proshansky and Abbe 
stated that: 


‘The home isa critical socio-physical setting 
in the life of the child because it is the arena 
in which most early learning occurs. Self- 
knowledge, knowledge of others, and 
knowledge of the environment all begin 
there. Many of these early self-perceptions 
and place-identity cognitions will persist 
and determine the kind of experiences the 
child is likely to have in later settings’.> 


From an early learning perspective, the 
humanitarian system’s failure to account 
for the homes as learning spaces leaves 
the most critical hours and years of child 
development in the hands of the assem- 
blage of parents and neighbours and of the 
built environment built by them. Refugees 
are indeed the makers of one of the most 
critical learning resources for young 
children in the camps. Being virtually in 
charge is empowering for refugees, but at 
the same time, it also means that policies, 
funding, humanitarian and government 
actors obviate this remarkable resource and 
role. The humanitarian system/host gov- 
ernment binomial places elsewhere the 
materials, advocacy and other resources 
that would significantly help ECD at home. 

In the establishment of the long-term 
camps in East Africa, the diverse assem- 
blages of UNHCR/host governments 
provide initial ‘shelter infrastructure’, 
which varies from case to case. For example, 
in the oldest cases - the initial Kakuma 


phases, Kiziba and Kigeme A% -the UNHCR 
provided tented structures that teams of 
technicians assembled (or helped refugees 
assemble) within the boundaries of the 
camps.’ A few months later, the UNHCR 
provided poles and tarpaulins to facilitate 
the construction of self-built mud houses 
with tarp roofs. Years later,’ they provided 
iron sheets that corresponded with the 
initial three-by-four-metre footprint of the 
original shelters.°? 

The recognition of permanence allowed 
and pressed refugees to make self-improve- 
ments to the shelters, transforming them 
into ‘semi-permanent’ homes with attached 
kitchens, extra rooms and fences.*° In the 
Southwest Ugandan camps-the largest and 
least densely populated of the camps here 
presented -the UNHCR and the Ugandan 
government provided each arriving family 
with a plot of land*! and with poles and 
tarpaulins to build an initial shelter on 
their own. In the Ugandan context, the 
humanitarian system/host government 
assemblage seems keener at distributing 
power.” It allows refugees relative freedom 
to work and to move, and it provides them 
with some land in lusher areas than those 
offered by Rwanda or Kenya. This isin turn 
reflected ina broader range of construction 
materials and shapes in home structures.’ 

Refugees’ spatial appropriations of 
their homes can be observed in real time 
a few weeks after a camp establishment. 
For example, in Mugombwa (Rwanda), the 
newest camp included in this book, the 
refugees promptly converted the initially 
tented structures into mud andiron sheeting 
shelters with a footprint of 12 square metres. 
Now, seven years on, housings incorporate 


3.5 Adapted homes. Top: 
two-storey home in Rubondo 
zone, Nakivale refugee camp, 
August 2016. Bottom (from left 
to right): Base Camp, Nakivale 
refugee camp, August 2016; 
Mugombwa refugee camp, 
September 2015; and Juru 
zone, Nakivale refugee camp, 


August 2016. © Amorós Elorduy. 
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3.5 


interior partitions, attached extra rooms 
and kitchens, plastered walls and in some 
cases kitchen gardens and fences. The 
material evolution of Mugombwa includes 
businesses, churches and other more 
‘public’ spatial appropriations done in con- 
junction with NGOs.“* In older Rwandan 
camps such as Kiziba and Kigeme, the lack 
of planning, the scarcity of land and years of 
home expansion have homes placed within 
close proximity of each other -from 20 cen- 
timetres to a couple of metres apart. To the 


unaccustomed eye, it is difficult to differen- 
tiate between the outdoor area of one house 
and that of its neighbour (fig. 3.5). 

The contextual assemblage of human 
and non-human actors affects the homes’ 
transformations. For example, in Kakuma 
in Northwest Kenya, homes and compounds 
create a spatial quality variation between 
phases. As they grow older, they become 
denser and diverse.*° At establishment, 
all plots measure 10 square metres and 
house one family, which is still the case 
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in the recent III and IV phases. However, 
in Kakuma phase I, uses and time have 
divided some original plots to house up to 
three families and have merged others to 
become big and amorphous in order to host 
churches and major commercial operations. 
The modified streets are narrow and curvy. 
Inan expression of their soft power and their 
‘right to the city’, Kakuma’s refugees have 
over time transformed even the grain of the 
camp’s master plan to serve their needs. 

The specific physical characteristics of 
the self-built homes—the number of rooms, 
style of openings, furniture, flooring, ceiling 
and the exterior spaces - depend on many 
overlapping variables, including time, host 
government policies, resource availability, 
family size, cultural backgrounds, traditions, 
climate and geography. 

The different refugee origins provide 
a clear illustration of these intersections. 
For example, Democratic Republic of Congo 
(DRC) refugees, who reside in all seven 
camps that I present here,*° tend to build 
similarly fenceless and small rectilinear 
houses. These mud homes, which com- 
prise two to four rooms, usually have one 
space as a living and eating area, kitchen 
and bedroom, and the other space as a 
bedroom and storage, sometimes shared 
with animals. The Congolese usually build 
the extra rooms, attached to the home’s main 
structure, out of wattle and daub or adobe 
bricks,“ and typically use them asa sleeping 
areas (fig. 3.6).4° Being fenceless reduces the 
adults’ ability to control young children and 
allows passers-by to interact with the activi- 
ties that take place in the front and back 
yards, which, in addition to the small homes’ 
interiors, prompts children to roam the 


streets.*? The only fenced Congolese homes 
Ihave found are those in Kakuma -the least 
safe of all the camps that I studied - where 
allinhabitants build tall fences around their 
homes. Relatively safe streets can become 
incredible playgrounds and learning envi- 
ronments for young children.” However, 
when violent and armed conflict and inse- 
curity are rife, parents prevent children 
from leaving their compounds, which has 
consequences for their understanding of 
the world and themselves." 

One difference between Congolese 
refugees can be appreciated in their kitch- 
ens. This variation is especially notable in 
the Rwandan camps. These variances are 
related to origins within DRC and to the 
availability of materials and space. Refugees 
who come from areas close to Lake Kivu”? 
seem to build kitchens as thatched-roof 
tukuls half a metre to a metre away from 
the house if space is available.” Those 
from further afield in North Kivu build the 
added kitchen usually attached to the main 
structure and generally with the same type 
of roofing as the main house. 

Another illustration of this are the 
South Sudanese homes, represented in sig- 
nificant numbers in Kyangwaliand Kakuma 
(fig. 3.7). In the Ugandan camp, they are 
made of several small and circular tukuls 
spaciously spread throughout the usually 
extremely well-kept home compound. 
Refugees expressed that the custom in their 
region was to build a separate tukul for 
each child older than 12 years old, thus pro- 
viding distinct sleeping arrangements for 
adults and children. Some of these homes 
had skirting boards of moulded designs 
painted with mud, and separate tukuls for 


3.6 


3.6 Diagrams showing the 
Congolese refugee homes in the 
Rwandan refugee camps and the 
main activities happening during 
the day and the night within and 
around them. Left: axonomet- 

ric overview of homes in Kiziba 
quarter 2 with day activities. Right: 
top-down axonometric view of one 
house in Kiziba quarter 2 showing 
the sleeping arrangements. 

© Amorós Elorduy. 
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hens and grain storage. This separation 
andthe abundance of space tends to benefit 
children, as the alternative is overcrowded 
homes with shared sleeping arrangements 
with some reports of child abuse. 

The South Sudanese families in Kakuma 
do not build in this manner. Reasons such 
as lack of freedom, smaller plots, insecu- 
rity, UNHCR’s provision of initial metal 
roof sheeting, desertification and sandy 


soil - which consequently meant a lack 
of construction materials and grass for 
thatched roofs - force them to construct 
rectangular homes. 

Assemblage thinking helps me to high- 
light the diverse effects of non-human actors 
in home construction. Security, availability 
of materials and climate create diversity, 
while cultural background, traditions, 
memory and family structure give more 
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homogeneity. Some factors are territorialis- 
ing, while others are destabilising. Origins 
and camps’ contexts overlap, creating dif- 
ferent assemblages and hence different 
home structures. Homes are a complex 
expression of refugees’ ‘right to the city’ 
and their right to adapt their surrounding 
built environments to their needs. 
WASH facilities are another relevant 
spatial modification that explicitly affect 


young children’s learning and that the 
humanitarian assemblage largely obviates.°° 
Access to decent, child-friendly, secure and 
safe water and sanitation facilities affects 
children’s everyday activities. They com- 
plain about the dire conditions of WASH 
in all the camps in which I have worked. 
They criticise the terrible smell and lack 
of enough toilets. They are scared of them 
and hence refrain from using them and 
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3.7 Diagrams showing the South 
Sudanese refugee homes in the 
Southwest Ugandan refugee 
camps and the main activities 
happening during the day and the 


night within and around them. Left: 


axonometric overview of homes 
in Ngurue village in Kyangwali 
showing daily activities. Right: 
top-down axonometric view of 
one house in Ngurue village in 
Kyangwali showing the sleeping 
arrangements. © Amorós Elorduy. 


excuse themselves elsewhere - with risks 
involved. Adults also complain about WASH 
facilities, and even NGO staff agree with the 
lack of sufficient and child-friendly WASH 
facilities.°° 

The overall adverse conditions of toilets, 
showers and points of water access are due 
to their technical and cultural sophistica- 
tion, their cost and high maintenance, the 


host country’s policies and the physical 
characteristics of each camp. For example, 
in the camps of Southwest Uganda, each 
family must build its latrine within its allo- 
cated plot of land. The camp administration 
does not provide public latrines or help to 
construct individual ones. In Kakuma, 
the NGOs National Council of Churches 
of Kenya (NCCK) and Norwegian Relief 


Committee provide one prefabricated 
latrine slab per family, but only ifthe family 
had previously dug its latrine hole. Families 
unable to do so - usually the vulnerable, 
widows or child-led households - remain 
without a family toilet.” In Rwanda, due 
to the extreme lack of space, latrines and 
showers are always public and scarce, with 
one hole for every 45 people in the severe 


case of Kiziba, and refugee-built ones are 
exceedingly rare due to the lack of land. It 
is only in the areas that encroach outside 
the boundaries of the camps in Kigeme 
and Kiziba where some families have built 
private showers and latrines. 

The construction of WASH facilities 
requires more skills and tools, as well as 
complex negotiations with direct local 
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hosts, neighbours, camp managers and 
NGOs than is required for the expansion 
of the homes. They are not as widespread. 
Yet, their study brings to the fore sophis- 
ticated relationships and contextual and 
cultural characteristics of the various 
camps. 


Allowed: religious temples, educational 
facilities and commercial structures—A 
few months after a camp is established, 
the assemblage of refugees and direct 
local hosts begin spatial appropriations 
of a more ‘public’ nature. Making use of 
their ‘right to the city’, refugees, some- 
times in conjunction with their direct local 
hosts and rarely but increasingly in coor- 
dination with NGOs, create and maintain 
those built environment aspects that fall 
outside of the humanitarian clusters’ man- 
dates - elements that the refugee assistance 
assemblage does not consider essential 
or life-saving, such as religious facilities, 
commercial endeavours” and culturally 
relevant educational facilities (fig. 3.8). 

In the camps that I have studied, the 
UNHCR/host government assemblage 
provides roads, water access, clinics and 
formal schools during camp establishment. 
Later, humanitarian-led refurbishments, 
expansions and new constructions are only 
punctual and depend on donor agendas and 
specific funding appeals. As there is nota 
coordinating body to manage construc- 
tion works in the camps as a whole once 
the initial establishment phases are over, 
architectural interventions are usually 
one-off, not typically well coordinated and 
usually designed by NGOs’ staff or short- 
term consultants.°? 


A clear illustration of the intersec- 
tionality of assemblages and the diversity 
of the power structures that exist can be 
found in Kiziba. Owing to lack of space 
within the camp boundaries, refugees 
negotiate with their direct local hosts to 
acquire or share the land adjacent to the 
camp to use for farming and to construct 
shared religious facilities. Over the years, 
the assemblage of refugees/direct local 
hosts have built at least nine churches 
and one madrassa-mosque outside the 
original camp boundaries, which serve all 
quarters.°° Encamped children identify 
churches and madrassas as some of their 
favourite spaces in the camps. Workers 
at both the UNHCR and the Rwandan 
Ministry of Disaster Management and 
Refugee Affairs (MIDIMAR, now called 
MINEMA) have confirmed that these 
land transactions happen initially without 
their institutional knowledge or consent, 
quietly providing spaces for non-formal 
learning for their children.*! Once the 
camp management notices these ‘infor- 
mal’ transactions -usually when refugees 
have already erected a building - they 
renegotiate the ownership of the land 
with local and national authorities, and 
the camps’ boundaries expand. Even 
the more restricted camps have porous 
borders, and the most destitute refugees 
have some degree or type of power over their 
‘managers’. 

The Southwest Ugandan camps 
present good examples of the inhabitant- 
run educational facilities. The collection 
of camp planning strategies and govern- 
ment policies in the country allow for close 
relationships between refugees and their 


3.8 Religious facilities. Top: 
mosque on Kiziba’s out- 

skirts, Kiziba refugee camp, 
September 2015. Bottom from 
left to right: church in Kiziba’s 
quarter 8, Kiziba refugee camp, 
September 2015; Isanja Baptist 
church, Isanja village, Juru 

zone, Nakivale refugee camp, 
August 2016; mosque in Kakuma 
phase IIl, Kakuma refugee camp, 
September 2016. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 
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direct local hosts. Within the threshold 
created by the ambiguous and porous 
camp boundaries, refugee groups and sur- 
rounding Ugandan nationals have initiated 
non-formal content-based primary and 
nursery schools. For example, in Kyaka 
II, direct local hosts had built three of 
the seven ECD centres that my team and 
I visited during fieldwork in 2016 and which 
both refugees and NGOs identified as camp 
ECD facilities.ć3 In Nakivale, in the villages 
furthest from the camp centre and those 


shared between refugees and nationals, 
I found - similarly to Kiziba - churches 
built by refugees and direct local hosts 
that doubled as ECD facilities during 
weekday mornings. In Kakuma, where 
people of Muslim religion are a majority, 
I found several madrassas and churches 
built within the camp fabric in clusters of 
joint compounds. In Kakuma, unlike in 
the other case studies, none of these was 
a shared initiative with the surrounding 
semi-nomad Turkanas and NGOs. Besides, 
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3.9 Kiziba’s non-formal ECD 
initiatives taking place in refugee 
and direct local host-built churches 
onthe camp’s outskirts. Kiziba 
refugee camp, September 2015. 

© Amorós Elorduy. 


the humanitarian system does not count 
them as ECD provision. 

I classify the religious and self-built 
schools as non-formal learning environ- 
ments. They provide a mix of learning by 
experience and content-based learning, 
which tends to be culturally adapted and 
in smaller groups. These fall mainly out of 
the scope of the assemblage humanitarian 
system/host government mandate. Hence, 
they lack material resources and manage- 
ment support. Yet, religious facilities become 
anode of connection with direct local hosts 
and a tie to previous lives before refugee- 
hood and encampment (fig. 3.9). They can 
even become an element of empowerment 
for refugees. For example, in the case of 
Rwanda, the mere construction of religious 
temples has led to the inconspicuous and 
slow expansion of the camps’ boundaries. 


One of the most ubiquitous spatial 
appropriations is the reconversion of homes 
into businesses and the construction of new 
commercial buildings (fig. 3.10). These are 
particularly apparent in the larger, older 
and more cosmopolitan camp assemblages 
such as Kakuma phase I and Nakivale. 
These appropriations take place particu- 
larly along the main roads and close to 
the initially UNHCR-built markets® and 
illustrate the variability among camps. 
In Kakuma, where refugees have more 
access to cash than those in other camps 
and where transport arteries and outside 
market hubs are further away,” commer- 
cial facilities abound. Kakuma phase I is 
indeed an intricate network of commercial 
avenues. In the camps closer to pre-existing 
local markets and urban centres -such as 
Kyangwali, Kyaka I], Kiziba, Kigeme and 


3.10 Commercial activities in 
Kakuma. Top: small business in 
Kakuma phase II. Bottom: two 
commercial roads in Kakuma 


phase |. Kakuma refugee camp, 


September 2016. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 
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Mugombwa - and where refugees do not 
receive cash hand-outs or remittances from 
abroad, commercial spatial appropriations 
take longer to occur. 

These allowed interventions act as 
informal learning environments. Many 
children in the larger and older camps in 
Southwest Uganda and Northern Kenya 


like the town-like trading centres as places 
to hang out and play - children in the 
Southwest Ugandan camps said they liked 
the ‘township life’. They find more stimuli 
there, in their electricity-run radios and 
TVs, the varied people and the goods in the 
shops. However, with the rise in the com- 
mercial offer, the land value increases, and 


3.11 One of Kigeme’s home-based 
initiatives in quarter 5. Kigeme 
refugee camp, September 2017. 

© Amorós Elorduy. 
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refugees divide, sublet and expand homes. 
The front of shelters become shops, and 
open spaces become scarcer. Public toilets 
become more crowded and dirtier. Hence, 
adults tend to keep children away from these 
spaces. 


Encouraged: the case of the home-based 
ECD centres in Kigeme and Mugombwa, 
Rwanda—Since 2012 in Kigeme and since 
2014 in Mugombwa, for a few hours each 
day, groups of 10 mothers -with some mate- 
rial support from NGOs - occupy the open 
spaces that exist between their homes in 
order to develop HBECD activities.°’ These 
initiatives each serve around 15 children 
aged three to five years and take place 
from 8:00am to 11:00am (fig 3.11). 


The nascence of the HBECD initiatives 
and their success is down to many factors. 
In 2013, as Kigeme was expanded, the two 
existing formal ECD centres” appeared too 
far away for many families with young chil- 
dren and were also overcrowded. Besides, 
some parents wanted to educate children 
according to their cultural conventions, and 
CARE International" -which was in charge 
of ECD at the time -had previous successful 
HBECD experience in rural areas outside 
the camps.” This triggered the first test of 
HBECD activities in the Rwandan camps. At 
the end of that year, as Mugombwa was being 
established, Kigeme’s successful HBECD 
experience enabled better physical plan- 
ning to allow more space between homes for 
HBECD activities. In September 2015, around 


3.12 Photographs of Kigeme 
home-based ECD initiatives in 
quarters 4 and 5. Kigeme refugee 
camp, September 2017. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 
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940 mothers in Kigeme rotated amongst a 
constellation of 94 HBECD initiatives - in 
2017, there were 74 - occupying an average 
of 400 square metres in total and hosting 
1,146 children between three and five years 
of age.” In Mugombwa, around 600 mothers 
organised 61 initiatives -in 2017, there were 
64 - serving 599 children in an occupied 
space of about 250 square metres. 

At each HBECD initiative, a locally made 
mat is placed on the floor to define the space 
and to provide a clean, horizontal platform 
for the four hours that the activities last 
(fig. 3.12). The UNHCR and NGOs support 
these HBECD initiatives with sorghum for the 
daily porridge, some toys and floor mats. The 
rotating volunteer mothers cook the por- 
ridge for the young HBECD attendants in the 
mother leader’s kitchen. In some cases, the 
space selected is fenced with found recycled 


materials such as jerry cans, tarps and 
wooden poles. In Mugombwa, the mothers 
provide toilet paper turbans to distinguish 
the young children while they are taking 
part in HBECD activities (fig. 3.13). These 
turbans work as an added component of the 
place-making; by wearing them, children 
and neighbours recognise they are now at 
the HBECD. 

The tremendous lack of space in both 
camps constrains these HBECD spaces 
to an average of four square metres. The 
damp mud floors are not adequate to spend 
several hours sitting on, and the initiatives 
lack enough toys, furniture and educational 
materials. There is no protection from the 
sun, the rain and passers-by unless the 
area has a fence. Despite these drawbacks, 
children and mothers successfully occupy 
the spaces for a few hours every day, and 
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3.13 Photographs of home-based 
ECD initiatives in Mugombwa 
quarters 5, 6 and 7. Mugombwa 
refugee camp, September 2015. 
© Amorós Elorduy. 
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they prefer these to the centralised formal 
ECD. HBECD activities help decongest the 
overcrowded formal ECD centres, empower 
mothers, entertain and stimulate young chil- 
dren and their older siblings, increase ties 
amongst neighbours and improve the ECD 
offer in these two camps. 

Even in the HBECD cohesive opera- 
tion, itis possible to observe the Congolese 
refugees’ heterogeneity. While most appre- 
ciate the mother leaders’ work, not all the 
neighbours are happy with the noise and 
the initiative’s daily occupation of space. 
Likewise, not all the mothers are happy to 
volunteer one day a week to rotate and take 
care of the children, despite the benefits 
this brings them. These differences are a 
clear illustration of Harrell-Bond’s criticism 
of the over-socialised view of man applied 
to refugees. 


Quietly reproducing informal learning 
environments—Encamped refugees and 
their direct local hosts are continuously 
adapting to the built environments of the 
campsandare, in turn, adapting these to their 
needs, embodying their ‘right to the city’. 
While none of the observed spatial appropri- 
ations has a political agenda at their core, in 
the cases that I present, anew degree of con- 
sciousness emerges when the assemblage 
of humanitarian system/host government 
notices the spatial appropriations and either 
allows or encourages them for their own 
goals, as sociologist Asef Bayat explains: 


‘[As] long as the actors carry on without 
being confronted seriously by any author- 
ity, they are likely to treat their advance as 
an ordinary, everyday exercise. However, 
once their gains are threatened, they tend 
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to become conscious of the value of their 
doings and gains, defending them often in 
collective and audible fashion’.“ 


The humanitarian system has, for a 
long time, been mostly unaware of these 
appropriations. That is due in part to 
their consideration of the camps solely as 
humanitarian spaces, with the term ‘urban’ 
shunned from humanitarian narratives and 
the built environment considered of little 
importance, and also to the only recently 
contested assumption that refugees are 
primarily vulnerable victims, dependent 
and apathetic.” As sociologist Zygmunt 
Bauman expressed: 


‘... questions could be addressed to refugee 
life that are ordinary in urban studies but 
have not been addressed thus far to the 
assemblies of the refugees, partly because 
of their tight entanglement in the victimi- 
sation and humanitarianism discourses, 
but also because of the counterfactu- 
ally assumed transitional nature of the 
settlements’.” 


An interesting remark is that refu- 
gee-led spatial appropriations seem to 
thrive in the most impoverished camps 
as humanitarian resources dwindle. 
While the unnoticed - homes and WASH 
facilities - are prevalent at all camps, the 
allowed -religious and commercial -flour- 
ish where humanitarian management is 
weaker and where resources shrink, espe- 
cially for refugee assistance of complex 
long-term conflicts in so-called fragile 
states —- such as DRC, South Sudan and 
Somalia - where a large section of the 


inhabitants of long-term camps in East 
Africa stem from. Wealthier and highly 
visible aid operations tend to be more hier- 
archically controlled and provide better 
centralised facilities. In those, educational 
spatial appropriations -such as non-formal 
ECD centres -are fewer. Another notewor- 
thy remark is that operations established 
after 2010, when the urban approach started 
to gain traction and the new alternatives 
to camps began to be promoted, tend to 
encourage spatial interventions. 
Another interesting take from the 
observed spatial appropriations is that 
wealthier and more internationally visible 
humanitarian operations tend-or did soin 
the past -to provide advantages to refugees 
over their hosts who are also poor and iso- 
lated, causing divides between both groups. 
In these cases, relationships worsen, and 
combined spatial appropriations reduce, as 
is the case of Kakuma. On the contrary, refu- 
gees in the long-term camps in Southwest 
Uganda, andin Rwanda toa lesser degree, 
have developed more, and more sophisti- 
cated, relationships with their direct local 
hosts. Improved relationships seem to 
be beneficial for all involved: national and 
local governments, refugees and direct local 
hosts, as well as humanitarians. In the last 
10 years, refugee assistance operations have 
started to include direct local hosts in their 
strategies, improving this trend. 
Refugee-led spatial appropriations 
appear to provide what the resource-scarce 
humanitarian system is unable or unwilling 
to deliver through formal alternatives. Up 
until 2014, camp managements just barely 
allowed the majority of the refugee-led 
spatial appropriations they noticed, while 
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in the last six years, many of these have 
been encouraged. Camp management in 
the region is opening up to more refugee- 
led spatial appropriations. 

The humanitarian system’s shift from 
detecting to allowing to promoting these 
interventions is happening everywhere, 
even ifit differs between contexts. Declining 
humanitarian resources, the failure of 
encampment policies that force refugees’ 
dependency on aid and the recent austerity 
measures and neo-liberal policies of many of 
the donor countries are triggering this shift. 
For example, both Rwanda and Southwest 
Uganda have changed from in-kind to cash 
hand-outs and encourage work for self-reli- 
ance as they adhere to the CRRF put forward 
by the international community in 2016.” 
Even if the value in cash is the same as -or 
even lower than - the former in-kind aid, 
access to money and the authorisation to 
work produces changes in the urban fabric 
of the camp as homes are refurbished and 
shelters are turned into shops. The growing 
urban development is clear in the highly 
isolated and impoverished Kiziba where new 
businesses sprouted up overnight with the 
arrival of cash hand-outs.” 

Embracing neo-liberal policies, the 
humanitarian system/host governments 
assemblage is increasingly focusing on 
refugees’ self-help. It encourages spatial 
appropriations and employs refugees’ 
agency to achieve its assistance goals 
more efficiently. However, it is unclear 
whether these strategies will contribute to 
loosening the grip that agencies and gov- 
ernments have on refugees’ freedoms. It 
remains to be seen if the CRRF will enhance 
refugees’ human rights and will promote 


holistic solutions devised together with refu- 
gees, taking into account the assemblage of 
human and non-human actors that partake 
in refugee assistance. 

So far, the same powerfulactors cherry- 
pick only the elements of the Alternatives 
to Camps or the CRRF that interest them 
in order to keep control over the refugees. 
New interventions sometimes twist the idea 
of refugees’ capability to force them into 
self-help while keeping them under similar 
tight sets of devised rules - camps, special 
economic zones and other methods of con- 
tainment.”’ These neo-liberal strategies seem 
to ignore that while refugees are capable, 
motivated and skilled individuals, they 
do not play on even ground. Approaches 
that rely on physical containment are an 
attempt on refugees’ human rights and 
freedoms, marginalising them and leaving 
them with minimal access to resources. 

Refugees are a heterogeneous constel- 
lation of often skilled individuals who are 
a key component of their own well-being. 
Hopefully, the encouragement of refu- 
gee-led interventions that we see in the 
long-term camps is a sign of the humani- 
tarian system and the host governments 
truly embracing that refugees are a neces- 
sary and active actor in their assistance. 
However, the implementation of new con- 
tainment strategies suggests that those 
powerful actors are still reluctant to rec- 
ognise refugees’ agency. To some degree, 
it just does not compute in the normative 
development/aid world view that poor, 
vulnerable and displaced populations can 
be capable of contributing to and leading 
their development while simultaneously 
needing help defending their human rights 
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and accessing food, money, shelter and 
education. The neo-liberal thought ties mon- 
etary and material capability with human 
capability. 

Moreover, in the East African case, 
the post-colonial hangover of the Security 
Council-dominated international com- 
munity still ties Africans with need and 
dependency. The UNHCR’s imposition 
of refugee containment for years - now 
embraced by host governments -was based 
on this view of the continent. Forcing the 
establishment of camps in exchange of aid 
was an approach rooted in a lack of trust 
in new African states and the continent’s 
assumed helplessness. Moreover, the 
paternalistic and patriarchal international 
community ties women and children -who 
form the majority of encamped refugees 
in the continent - with victimhood and 
dependence. The fact that currently most of 
the literature, scholars and organisations 
working in humanitarian aid still hail from 
Europe and America and are funded by them 
only helps to continue this cycle. There isa 
need for more voices, particularly feminist 
and decolonising perspectives. There is a 
need for more situated knowledges. 


Refugee-imagined radical incremental- 
ism—Throughout fieldwork in 2015, 2016 
and 2017, my team and I asked research 
respondents which spatial interventions 
they would propose to make their camp a 
more stimulating mosaic of child-friendly 
learning environments.®° Their propos- 
als focused on three main intervention 
areas: the camp/neighbourhood, the 
ECD initiatives and the home. I trans- 
lated these proposals into drawings and 


photomontages and showed the proposals 
back to the refugee respondents and camp 
managers to discuss further whether the 
interventions were addressing young chil- 
dren’s learning (fig. 3.14). 


The camp/neighbourhood—The most 
prominent proposal - and the only 
one consistent throughout camps and 
respondents - was ‘to have more young-chil- 
dren-friendly spaces with play equipment 
at the neighbourhood/village level’. All adult 
respondents®! and a quarter of all child 
respondents mentioned this proposal as one 
of their priority interventions.®? 

In general, children focused on 
experiential interventions that bring joy, 
entertainment, variety of options and edu- 
cation. In Kakuma phases II and III, they 
clearly and consistently proposed to have 
a similar life to the ‘commercial centre’ of 
Kakuma phase I with the ‘development of 
“township life”; access to electricity, TV, 
groceries, bars and police’. In addition, 
children in Kakuma phase III suggested 
‘setting up a motorised transport system to 
get to school’.®? Children in the Southwest 
Ugandan camps proposed ‘having more, 
closer, bigger and better quality ECD centres 
and health centres’. In contrast, those at 
Nakivale suggested ‘having more cows and 
birds’. 

Adults instead focused on reducing 
accidents and improving the educational 
and WASH infrastructure. The adult 
respondents in the Rwandan camps (the 
most active in terms of camp proposals) 
wanted to ‘secure slopes and other risk 
areas—ravines, dumpsters and open septic 
tanks-with handrails and paving’, to ‘curate 
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3.14 Unproper/terrible sleeping arrangements: congested, shared with adults without 
mattresses or bedding 


Small overcrowded homes and bedrooms 
Homes’ poor hygiene and sanitation 
Rooms that double as kitchens and cause accidents 


Violence and physical abuse due to congestion, substance abuse, and hopelessness 


Home 


Harmful instects at home: jiggers, scorpions, larvae, etc. 
Climate and lack of weather protection at the home: (cold at night, hot during the day) 


Lack of space and light for reading and homework at home 


Homes’ poor maintenance and structural integrity 


Lack of quiet and private space for napping at home 


Terrain: sloppy, with holes, open drainages, flashfloods cause accidents 


Sexual abuse at bushes or at the home due to congestion and other factors 


Road accidents involving vehicles 


Water management issues: lack of drinking water, soil erosion, flashfloods, floods, etc. 


Lack of enough and proper child-friendly toilets 

Lack of enough young children friendly playing areas 
Lack of books and didactic materials 

Lack of education 


Lack of uniforms 


Small and overcrowded Early Childhood Development Centres (ECD) 


3.14 Diagram showing the elements 
that home caregivers identified as 
problematic for young children’s 
learning in my case studies. Data 
sourced through questionnaires 
during fieldwork. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 


Parental abandonment and lack of care and guidance 
Children are overworked by parents 

Parents don't see the value of ECD, lack of attendance 
Unaccompanied minors and children-led families 
Young girls’ prostitution 

Lack of food and drinking water. Malnutrition 

Health problems, diseases, and lack of treatment 

Lack of clothes and shoes 

Lack of basic needs: soap, clothes, food, toiletries, etc. 
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3.15 (A+B) Before-and-after 
photomontage of pavement and 
drainage solutions in Kiziba 


refugee camp. © Amorós Elorduy. 


and make safer the paths that children use 
to access schools’, to ‘cover and improve 
the stormwater drainages’, and to ‘main- 
tain and make latrines safer’. In particular, 
Kiziba’s adult respondents suggested ‘more 
ECD centres that are good quality and more 
easily accessible’ (fig. 3.15).84 

Very few children in the Rwandan 
camps, few adult respondents in the 
Southwest Ugandan ones and almost none of 
the adult respondents in Kakuma proposed 
changes at camp level.® This indifference 
might show a certain disempowerment or 
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y 
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disengagement with common life, reinforc- 
ing Harrell-Bond’s opposition to the idea 
of the over-socialised view of man.êć As 
usefulas it would be to understand the trig- 
gers for this seeming disinterest and how 
it compares to the diversity of the camps, 
Ido not have enough information to make 
firm conclusions on this point. 


The formal and non-formal ECD initia- 
tives—The respondents who were actively 
involvedin the formal and non-formal ECD 
initiatives - caregivers, mother leaders 
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and young community mobilisers - gave 
answers geared towards improving their 
quality. They proposed ‘stimulating and 
didactic’, ‘child-friendly designed’, ‘struc- 
turally sound and durable’, ‘sheltered from 
the sun and the rain’, ‘easy to maintain 
and clean’ centres. These facilities could 
‘have openings for ventilation and light’, 
be ‘fenced for security’ and ‘have enough 
well-designed child-friendly playgrounds 
appropriately equipped with play objects’ 
(figs. 3.16 and 3.17).°” 

The parents and guardians - less 
involved in the ECD initiatives - focused 
on quantity: the size, position and secu- 
rity of the ECD spaces. All the parents and 
guardians except those in Kakuma phase 
III suggested ‘building more child-friendly, 
high-quality ECD centres closer to the 
people’. They also proposed ‘improving the 
existing ECD centres to serve all neighbour- 
hoods’ and ‘expanding the existing ECD 
centres to include more classrooms, a fence 
with a gate, green areas and access to water’. 

Child respondents focused their ECD- 
related proposals on the play and educational 
materials available and on the provision 
of food and water. In Kakuma phase III, 
Nakivale and Kyaka II, children suggested 
‘classrooms with sturdy wall materials with 
openings and good iron sheet roofs’.** All 
the children in Kakuma, Kyaka I] and Kiziba 
proposed an ‘ECD kitchen with provisions of 
sweetened porridge’. The children at Kyaka 
II, Kyangwali, Kigeme and Kakuma phase III 
suggested ‘access to water and clean toilets 
with hand-washing basins’.°? 


The home—The home was central in the 
refugees’ proposals for improvement. All 


respondents in Kakuma and Southwest 
Uganda agreed on the need for ‘better 
well-furnished bedrooms’. The children 
wanted to ‘have bed structures, mattresses, 
bedding and mosquito nets’. It is striking 
that the Rwandan camps’ inhabitants 
barely mentioned bedroom improvements 
when in more than half of the households, 
adults and children share overcrowded 
bedrooms that lack mattresses,’° and the 
bedroom can bea source of sexual and physi- 
cal abuse of children (fig. 3.18).! 

The adults in Nakivale and the children 
in Kakuma phases I and II, Kiziba, Nakivale 
and Kyangwali suggested having ‘cement 
floors inside the homes’. Children in Kyaka 
II, Kyangwali, Kigeme and Kakuma phases 
II and III also proposed the placement of 
‘furniture and furnishings like towels, 
carpets and shelves’. Children living in 
the Southwest Ugandan camps suggested 
setting up ‘solar power to provide electricity 
for lighting and TV’ and agreed with the sug- 
gestion by the children at Rwandan camps 
of ‘building more easily accessible water 
points to clean things and drink from’. Only 
the children in Mugombwa and Kyaka II 
asked for ‘nicer and cleaner latrines’. This 
point is interesting, since the quantitative 
analysis indicated that Kiziba’s WASH facili- 
ties were the worst of all camps studied. 

Alladult respondents across all camps 
suggested building ‘bigger and better 
houses, inside and out’. This proposal 
indicates pronounced differences in per- 
ception between camps, since the size and 
quality of the homes vary greatly from 
camp to camp.” Kakuma’s home interiors 
are on average 20 square metres and the 
private or semi-private compounds are on 


3.16 (A+B) Before-and-after 
photomontage of the formal ECD 
centre in Kiziba quarter 8, with 
new windows manufactured in the 
camp. © Amorós Elorduy. 
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3.17 (A+B) Before-and-after photo- 
montage of classroom interior in 
the maternelle in Kiziba quarter 4, 
with new windows and ceiling. 

© Amorós Elorduy. 
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average 80 square metres. The homes at 
the Southwest Ugandan camps have inte- 
riors that are 20-30 square metres. Their 
average plot size is 600 square metres for 
those who arrived before the 2000s, and 
around 250 square metres for more recent 
arrivals. The homes on the Rwandan camps 
on average have two rooms, with interiors 
that are 12 square metres and shared exte- 
rior spaces that are three square metres. In 
fact, the adult respondents in the Rwandan 
camps suggest the ‘need for a fence’? 

The collection of suggestions and 
proposals for the homes by both adults 
and children shows an appetite for better 
bedrooms and WASH facilities. While 
some recommendations, such as having 
bigger houses and plots, are more complex 
to achieve, others, such as having beds, 
mattresses, pavements and power, are all 
doable and achievable through diverse 
affordable strategies. 

The homes are generally in poor condi- 
tion and yet have both positive and negative 
effects on young children. On the one hand, 
children and their support networks agree 
that homes provide children with a safe 
space to be with family members. Children 
explicitly state that they feel united and that 
it feels good to be close to their mothers and 
siblings. On the other hand, these structures 
tend to imprint on children negative experi- 
ences and prevent their long-term learning 
mainly due to poor sleeping conditions, lack 
of hygiene, lack of privacy and accidents 
related to open kitchens, which are the root 
of physical and socio-emotional trauma. 
Refugee respondents stated that sleeping 
on dusty, damp floors in unventilated and 
overcrowded rooms was the cause much 


illness.°* Chronic anaemia, diarrhoea and 
parasites such as hookworms and jiggers are 
also related to the insalubrious indoor home 
environments. All these negative influences 
have an impact on the brain and physical 
development of young children, affecting 
amongst other things their attention span 
and neural connections. 

Homes should be central in efforts to 
improve children’s lifelong learning and 
their physical and socio-emotional well- 
being. Health, education and protection 
initiatives that strive to be successful will 
gain insight by looking at the home as a 
paramount influence for young children 
and their caregivers.” Failure to do so has 
the potential to frustrate efforts and waste 
millions. Deworming campaigns and nutri- 
tional programmes are doomed if homes 
are unpaved and children sleep on the 
dusty floors of humid unventilated and 
overcrowded homes. Sexual abuse and 
gender-based violence sensitisation pro- 
grammes will hardly succeed if non-family 
adults and children continue to share bed- 
rooms and bed structures and access to safe 
toilets is not ensured. In contrast, small 
interventions such as paving homes, pro- 
viding or fabricating bed structures on site 
as well as sturdy windows and doors, pro- 
viding power and access to well-lit, secure, 
safe, clean and accessible WASH facilities 
can have critical positive effects in support- 
ing those initiatives. 


A mosaic of imagined utopias—Adults 
and children have a wealth of knowledge 
and ideas on how to improve their lives and 
their children’s well-being through small, 
medium and large spatial interventions. 


3.18 Home interiors in the 
Rwandan refugee camps, 
September 2015 and 2017. 
© Amorós Elorduy. 
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Recording and documenting these proposals 
can provide policymakers, camp managers, 
NGO workers, academics and refugees with 
a catalogue of options to begin improving 
young children’s learning in these long- 
term camps. Itis necessary and worthwhile 
to research potential ways of carrying out 
these interventions, supporting refugees 
and direct local hosts to develop them and 
implement some of these changes from a 
camp management position. 


Moreover, the refugee proposals 
recorded” open the door to a new under- 
standing about the role of the refugees 
and of built environment technicians in 
the planning and maintenance of camps. 
They reveal refugees as capable ofimagin- 
ing and planning a better settlement that 
improves young children’s learning, and of 
meaningfully participating in discussions 
and plans about the camps’ built environ- 
ment. The collection ofthe imagined utopias 
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described raises several questions related 
to empowerment, biases, assumptions and 
cultural influences. Each proposal would 
require more time, information andin-depth 
research to understand the underlying causes 
ofthe different perceptions between groups 
of respondents and to investigate means 
for their implementation. 


Speculated transversal spatial appro- 
priations—Participatory Action Research 
(PAR) methodologies rely on an iterative 
four-step cycle: gathering data, analysing 
it, planning an action and carrying it out. 
I developed this cycle in the past while 
working as an architect with my teamsin the 
camps. We collected data, designed and built 
ECD centres based on its analysis, learned 
from the process and repeated the cycle for 
the next ECD centre design and construc- 
tion. I continued with this strategy for the 
development of maps and visual informa- 
tion about the camps that I present here, the 
development of fieldwork trips, the analysis 
of the data and finally the PAR exercises. 
In 2017, I developed participatory 
research with children and their support 
network of adults in Kiziba and Kigeme 
refugee camps. I chose these two sites 
due to budget, time, accessibility, the 
wealth of information and connections I 
had in both (I had worked in Kiziba since 
2011 and in Kigeme since 2013) and their 
length of operation (Kiziba for 20 years 
and Kigeme for 12 years in 2017). PAR 
seemed relevant because the limited 
research about children in refugee camps 
recommends its use?” and because the 
educator Paulo Freire? and UNESCO's 
Growing Up in Cities’? and MOST 


Programmes recommend the use of PAR 
with children.° 

Some of the strengths of using PAR in 
these two camps was their compactness, 
their relatively small size and their location 
among hills, which enable a comprehensive 
view of the camps from adjacent hills and 
roads. In both settlements, all residents and 
most PAR participants spoke Kinyarwanda 
and French, had a similar culture and 
upbringing (Congolese from Eastern DRC 
from three central provinces) and had 
similar ancestry and customary practices. 

During the PAR exercises, I tried to 
engage all the human actors who could 
potentially be involved in young children’s 
learning processes: children, their parents, 
caregivers and teachers, young refugees and 
local graduate architects, artists and NGO 
workers. I used arts and crafts, traditional 
and new technologies, and the diversity of 
the participants’ skills and knowledge to 
disseminate information, develop targeted 
actions, discuss and create new knowledge. 
Due to the obstacles involved in participa- 
tory research with young children living in 
refugee camps, to address ethical matters 
and for organisational reasons, I developed 
art-based PAR exercises.!0! 

I chose to organise the PAR into three 
interconnected and sequential exercises: 
(1) the discussion about research findings 
amongst research participants, (2) the devel- 
opment of a spatial appropriation in Kiziba 
using participatory murals! and (3) the 
development of a research-based public 
interest design (PID) studio with architec- 
ture master’s students from Kigali’s African 
Design Centre (ADC) and Kigeme’s inhabit- 
ants. The exercises built upon each other and 


3.19 


3.19 (composition workshop 1° 
day) Inception workshop in Kiziba 
refugee camp. Left page: adult 
participants engaged in a discus- 
sion about the common and open 
spaces young children currently 
use as playground. Right page, 
clockwise: discussing the photo- 
montages; listing the diverse 
needs and qualities for each of the 
locations identified; the diverse 
locations for potential child- 
friendly spaces (CFS) identified 
marked on the 3D-printed model; 
children and adult participants 
identifying current and potential 
playgrounds for young children in 
the camp. Kiziba refugee camp, 

5 September 2017. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 
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overlapped in time. The ADC fellows were 
involved in all PAR exercises, and hence the 
learnings from one exercise fed the following. 


PAR 1: discussing maps, proposals and 
needs—In the long-term Congolese 
refugee camps in Rwanda, there is a lack 
of practice -amongst refugees and refugee 
camp workers - in talking and think- 
ing about the built environment. For that 
reason, I devised three tools that could facil- 
itate discussions amongst participants: a 
3D-printed model, printed photomontages 


representing the utopic proposals imagined 
by the refugee respondents and a website.!% 

I began by showing participants the 2D 
map. Only the MIDIMAR camp manager 
and one of the UNHCR participants were 
able to read it. I then showed the 3D-printed 
physical model. This time, even the young 
participants - aged between three and five 
years old - were able to locate their homes 
and their go-to play areas on it (fig. 3.19). 
The model allowed an intergenerational 
and interdisciplinary discussion where all 
the actors had their say. Finally, I showed 
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a few of the selected refugee proposals as 
photomontages, which displayed bigger 
openings in the wattle-and-daub classrooms, 
playgrounds made from local materials and 
paths paved with river pebbles and gravel 
found close to the camp. These images initi- 
ated a dialogue amongst participants about 
their diverse priorities and the potential of 
the built environment and their skills to 
improve daily life.!* 


PAR 2: mural making—Next, the PAR 
participants developed a series of murals 


using the 300-year-old Rwandan muralart 
tradition imigongo that stems from what is 
now Rwanda’s Eastern province.’ In the 
Congolese refugee camps in Rwanda, many 
families already use mud and natural pig- 
ments (both materials used in the imigongo) 
to decorate the interiors - and sometimes 
the exteriors — of their homes (fig. 3.20). 
Many even imitate the traditional Rwandan 
imigongo designs, in part because these 
refugees are mostly Banyarwanda who 
immigrated into the North and South Kivu 
regions in DRC at the end of the nineteenth 


3.20 Diverse uses of mud colours 
and other natural pigments in the 
decoration of home interiors and 
exteriors in Kiziba refugee camp, 
September 2015 and 2017. 

© Amorós Elorduy. 
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century and naturalised. They speak 
Kinyarwanda and share several common 
traditions and culture. As well as those 
reasons, we chose to do imigongo murals 
because arts and crafts have been tested 
in a variety of different settings as useful 
elements of PAR to overcome language 
and cultural barriers in order to engage 
a variety of actors and to trigger change 
within public spaces in urban settings.'°” 
Moreover, painted murals are used widely 
as educational displays in schools in the 
region and the camp, and most child 
respondents stated they liked them during 
our previous data collection fieldwork trips. 

Two months were required to prepare 
all the paperwork and logistics to be able 
to develop the murals,'°° which involved 
around 20 refugee participants’ and nine 
imigongo artisans. 


The initial PAR exercise was also 
the first day of the two-week-long mural- 
making activity. The site selection process 
was a joint effort between all participants. 
After holding talks with the NGOs in charge 
of ECD, child protection and education,"° 
the group decided that the murals should 
contain didactic information about learn- 
ing environments, raise awareness and 
trigger the development of child-friendly 
spaces (CFS) around the camp.” 

The team used the 3D-printed model 
to locate all the main spaces where young 
children play. From the 30 initially selected 
sites, they pinpointed 10 for the potential 
CFSs according to distances between 
locations, the need for at least one site per 
quarter and the qualities and risks of each 
site. Following this, the whole party visited, 
photographed and measured all 10 selected 
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areas and chose two sites with three to four 
murals in each to create synergies." They 
chose the maternelle in quarter 4 - the 
formal ECD centre -and a space close to the 
market in quarter 2 where many children 
already played. 

Next, all refugee participants learnt 
from the imigongo artisans how to develop 
different traditional geometrical designs, 
make the dung and ash mixture, and apply it 
to walls and small wooden pieces (figs.3.21and 
3.22). Over the next five days, the team devel- 
oped the first set of murals in the maternelle’s 
courtyard. Children, caregivers, parents and 
artisans chose the themes, the different 
designs and how they might be organised 
on the walls; the artisans and the rest of the 
adults developed them. The privacy pro- 
vided by the enclosed courtyard facilitated 
the learning of all participants and encour- 
aged the children’s involvement (fig. 3.23). 

We replicated a similar system at the 
neighbourhood location during the second 
week. Being in a public space incentivised 
curiosity and dialogue amongst neighbours 
and other camp inhabitants. This time, the 
neighbours selected the designs that would 
go on the walls of their homes from a set of 
traditional imigongo designs. Some of the 
neighbours were sceptical at first, hesitant 
about attracting even more children to the 
relatively quiet area, while others participated 
actively in the painting (figs. 3.24 and 3.25). 

The murals’ design and production 
sessions were active and creative. They 
incited informal conversations about the 
built environment, child development and 
the importance of CFSs. They also strength- 
ened ties between the imigongo artisans, the 
refugees, the architecture fellows and me. 


The murals triggered positive spatial 
change around them. At the end of the 
12 days, the caregivers at the maternelle 
began to plant flowers around the paintings. 
In addition, most neighbours surrounding 
the other site used the remaining materials 
to paint the interiors of their homes with 
help from the imigongo artisans. 

Acouple of weeks after the completion of 
the murals, during informal conversations, 
the children highlighted that the maternelle 
was now ‘much nicer’, and they touched the 
murals every time they went in and out of 
the classrooms. The designs that they had 
chosen and that their parents and caregivers 
had built triggered conversations amongst 
the young refugees on different animals, 
colours, objects and shapes. The set of murals 
close to the market attracted neighbours 
from other quarters. They expressed a desire 
toimplement wall decorations in their neigh- 
bourhoods and discussed with the imigongo 
artisans how to get the necessary materials 
from the camp surroundings. The creative 
and participatory activities seemed to be 
generating tangible and positive change 
for the children and their close community. 
They increased the awareness amongst the 
wider community about the relevance of 
space for young children’s learning (fig. 3.26). 

A few years after the intervention, most 
murals are still standing and have survived 
several rainy seasons," although I do not 
have information on the impact of the 
murals long term. Have they improved 
the children’s learning situation in those 
particular spaces? Have the surround- 
ing neighbours recognised those spaces 
as first and foremost child-friendly 
areas? Have they triggered the creation 
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3.21 


3.21 First day of learning the 
imigongo technique. Left 

page: applying the dung-and- 
ash mixture to a preprepared 
wooden frame. Right page, from 
top to bottom and left to right: 
studying the different traditional 


imigongo designs and their mean- 


ings; preparing a wooden frame 
with a geometric framework to 
develop an imigongo design; 
refugees filming the dung-and- 
ash application with their mobile 
phones; and an imigongo artisan 
teaching a group from the youth 
arts club. Kiziba refugee camp, 
6 September 2017. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 


of other child-friendly areas in other 
neighbourhoods? 


PAR 3: PID—PID is a human-centred and 
participatory design teaching practice that 
originated in the USA in the 1990s. PID 
studios emphasise topics and processes that 
enhance sustainable designs and include 
ecological, economic and social issues.'* The 
PID studio I developed from September through 
to November 2017 in the camps of Kiziba and 
Kigeme in Rwanda involved three recent 


graduates of architecture - from Rwanda, 
Uganda and South Sudan" — and teams of 
10-15 refugees from both camps (fig. 3.27). 
The PID aimed to explore potential 
collaborations between schools of architec- 
ture and refugee assistance in the region. It 
engaged the refugee and student partici- 
pants into trying varied methods of data 
collection and analysis, it fostered their 
creativity and innovation in dealing witha 
complex issue and it helped them under- 
stand the ethics of a research project by 


applied architectural design with human 
subjects. It was intended to help students 
and refugees master the use of architecture 
and design as tools to create and transmit 
new knowledge, emotions and stories. 
This PAR exercise required much 
prior planning."° The PID studio was com- 
prised of initial desk-based research and 
the writing of a research proposal; a two- 
week workshop in Kiziba with field visits 
to Kigeme and Mugombwa to learn the 
common traits and differences between 


camps; a two-month iterative design 
research process where both refugees and 
students worked together in a hypothetical 
project to improve young children’s learn- 
ingin the case studies; and the presentation 
of the findings to the broader refugee and 
humanitarian communities. 

During the two-week-long intensive 
initial workshop, the team decided to focus 
on devising a set of design guidelines for the 
construction, upgrade and maintenance 
of CFS in the refugee camps in Rwanda." 
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3.22 Imigongo learning process. 


Left page: sanding the sun-dried 
dung-and-ash wooden boards. 
Right page, from top to bottom 
and left to right: sun-drying the 
wooden boards with the top 
layer of dung-and-ash mixture 
already applied; sanding the 
dried dung-and-ash mixture; 
applying a first coat of grey mud 
before painting; and the finished 
board. Kiziba refugee camp, 
7-15 September 2017. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 


The refugee-architect team undertook 
desk-based research, walked around the 
camp and sketched, measured and pho- 
tographed the selected sites. They held 
informal conversations during the mural- 
making activities and developed three 
iterative workshops where they proposed 
ideas. They identified six different 
criteria - aligned with national and 
international CFS standards - to analyse 
the existing and the potential CFSs in the 


camps."® They used these six criteria to 
devise a set of incremental design guide- 
lines"? and tested them in utopic CFS 
projects in two selected sites in Kiziba. We 
then presented the findings to the refugees, 
the NGOs and camp management in the 
UNHCR field offices, gave the camp man- 
agers the 3D-printed model and gathered 
feedback on the CFS guidelines proposal. 
The architect fellows then began an 
intense two-week-long period of desk-based 


research, interviewed experts from PLAN 
International, the UNHCR and CARE 
International and talked to refugees. They 
decided to use the remaining two months 
to develop a set of standards and design 
guidelines for the HBECD initiatives in 
conjunction with a group of refugees in 
Kigeme, the camp with the oldest HBECD 
initiatives. The fellows and their Kigeme 
counterparts-10 mother leaders, four youth 
community mobilisers, two members of the 


refugee leadership and one worker from the 
NGO ADRA!” - met at the camp on three 
occasions. During those meetings, they 
held informal conversations while visiting 
a variety of HBECD sites, discussed design 
options during the workshops and took 
design decisions together. 

We visited, sketched and photographed 
14 of the 74 HBECD in Kigeme. We listened 
to the pros and cons from the users of each 
site and collected spatial data. The team of 
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3.23 


3.23 Mural-making process on 
the first and second walls of the 
maternelle site. Left page: a geo- 
metric piece during the sun-drying 
process. Right page, from top to 
bottom and left to right: usual 
number of children surrounding 
the mural-making process during 
their break time; detail of corner 
between first and second walls; the 
application of the mixture should 
be done by adding water to the 
mixture; an overview of the first 
and second walls at maternelle 

in the afternoon. Kiziba refugee 
camp, 8 and 9 September 2017. 

© Amorós Elorduy. 


refugees and fellows then analysed the 
spatial qualities, challenges and potential 
ways to improve each of the HBECD visited. 
Using that information, they devised seven 
overarching design guidelines with 26 
specific elements that an HBECD site in 
a Rwandan camp must, should and may 
have. They tested the guidelines and 
standards with two hypothetical HBECD 
projects: one in quarter 1 and one in 
quarter 5. 


PAR triggers new knowledge and trans- 
formation—Humanitarian actors do not 
usually engage refugee adults - even less 
children -in initiatives that are connected 
to the built environment and to young 
children’s learning. Despite the endemic 
lack of participation in the Rwandan 
refugee camps, refugees participating 
in the PAR exercises were curious and 
eager to enter conversations about how 
to improve their camp through design 


and creative interventions. The iterative 
character of the PID studio feedback ses- 
sions contributed to engaging refugee 
participants in spatial and design-based 
dialogues. Throughout the process, the 
participants’ knowledge grew on topics of 
spatial language and refugee camp issues 
with conversations of varied content and 
breadth. Refugees initiated discussions 
on circulation flows, rain and wind direc- 
tion, and the quality and sourcing of local 


construction materials, amongst other 
topics. 

It was remarkably valuable but also 
challenging to develop participatory pro- 
cesses in the Congolese refugee camps. This 
was due to bureaucracies, security proto- 
cols and the humanitarian assemblage’s 
primary commitment to donors and host 
countries’ agendas rather than to their 
refugee beneficiaries, as well as to what 
Andrew Pearse and Barbara Harrell-Bond 
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3.24 


3.24 First steps of the mural- 
making process on neighbourhood 
site. Left page: two of the walls 

at the neighbourhood mural site 
during the process of sun-drying 
the dung-and-ash mixture. Right 
page, bottom left: the neighbour- 
hood site prior to the mural-making 
activity. Bottom right: imigongo 
artisan, community mobiliser 

and owner of one of the homes 

to get an imigongo mural on its 
walls discussing the potential 
outcomes portrayed in the photo- 
montages. Kiziba refugee camp, 

11 and 12 September 2017. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 


call the ‘anti-participatory ideologies’ of 
the humanitarian system.’ This attitude 
adds to the extreme lack of information 
available on the built environment and on 
young children’s learning on the long-term 
camps. It took me four years of workin the 
Rwandan camps asan architect in addition 
to the two-and-a-half years of fieldwork 
research to collect enough base informa- 
tion and personal knowledge to be prepared 
to develop a rather small PAR exercise 


focused only in Kiziba and Kigeme. This 
demonstrates how demanding it is to do 
participatory research with young children 
and their support networks and to do it in 
these settings. 

Two other obstacles to real partici- 
pation in the camps were the encamped 
refugees’ heterogeneity and research 
fatigue. Refugees’ opinions and priorities 
are varied. For example, those involved in 
young children’s learning stated a desire 


to have CFSs closer to their homes, while 
adjacent neighbours sometimes disliked the 
possibility of an increase in young children 
playing around their homes. Furthermore, 
repeated consultations that extract knowl- 
edge from refugees but that rarely end 
up contributing back cause fatigue and a 
refusal to participate in projects, especially 
amongst youth.’ This practice is sadly quite 
widespread in academic and humanitarian 
research.!% 


The values of the PAR exercises are 
multiple. The involvement of young 
architects and artists through an itera- 
tive process improved the level of 
information available to refugee parents, 
children, caregivers and leadership on the 
role of space in young children’s learn- 
ing. The participatory exercises opened 
up new opportunities for the PID studio 
participants to collaborate in future multi- 
authored spatial appropriations.'7° PAR 
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3.25 Painting process on first 
and second walls at neighbour- 
hood site. Left page: working 
atmosphere. Right page: painting 
process (through layers) applied 
after sanding the sun-dried dung- 
and-ash mixture. Application of 
base coat in dark grey mud, appli- 
cation of other colours, application 
of detailing in black, and final 
detail. Kiziba refugee camp, 

12 and 13 September 2017. 

© Amorós Elorduy. 


participants stated that they were pleased 
to partake and had enjoyed and learned 
from the experience. They had had fun and 
felt that their ideas were recognised and 
encouraged. These participants also gained 
new skills such as developing murals in the 
imigongo technique and design and tech- 
nical approaches to improve the HBECD 
spaces. 

The use of traditional and new technol- 
ogies, arts and crafts, and the design and 


discussion processes afforded the inclu- 
sion of more voices into the conversation. 
These universal languages facilitated com- 
munication with a broader audience in a 
universal language enabling their active 
engagement. The PAR exercises might have 
helped create some cracks in the barriers 
built by assumptions that refugees are 
vulnerable, apathetic and a homogeneous 
group. The PID’s proposed improvements 
show that the refugees are able to create 


spaces, evaluate their environments and 
recommend thoughtful ways of improving 
them. 

Despite the positive outcomes of the PAR 
exercises, l am unable to tell ifand how the 
strategies used would workin other refugee 
camps. For example, would the 3D-printed 
model technique work in the flat, sparsely 
populated and vast camps in Southwest 
Uganda and Northwest Kenya? How 
will PAR exercises affect the participants’ 


long-term commitment to the initiated 
spatial appropriations? 

Even though I did not measure it, the 
confidence to apply their social and ethical 
convictions and to act on their dreams 
and needs grew in most of the PAR par- 
ticipants, which were already some of the 
most active members of their communi- 
ties. They transformed the murals, the CFS 
and the HBECD designs that had initially 
seemed rather ordinary and quotidian into 
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3.26 


3.26 Finished murals. Left page: 
neighbourhood site with its three 
murals. Right page, bottom left: 


two walls at materne/le’s entrance; 


bottom right: mural facing mater- 
nelle’s playground. Kiziba refugee 
camp, 15 September 2017. 

© Amorós Elorduy. 


discussion points. Even if not quickly quali- 
tatively evaluated and almost impossible to 
quantify, these discussions and informal 
conversations during the PAR exercises 
suggest their positive influence on the par- 
ticipants’ further empowerment. 

Most refugees are not usually called 
upon to participate in the camps’ improve- 
ment and development, and they are 
generally trapped in an extremely unjust 
system. Consequently, they typically have 


very little leverage over the human and 
non-human actors who govern them. Yet, 
they are the main characters modifying 
the camps - a role that is mostly unrec- 
ognised, unpraised and hidden under 
humanitarian discourses of victimisation 
and dependency. Artistic and architectural 
interventions elsewhere suggest that 
the involvement of local young artists 
and architects in participatory projects 
with marginalised populations have the 


potential to increase pre-existing ethical, 
social and political awareness amongst 
those participating. 

Each individual and group involved in 
the spatial appropriations highlighted in 
this chapter approached the same questions 
differently and asked different questions.’ 
The students of architecture were mes- 
merised at the discovery of the camps in 
their own countries and enjoyed the inter- 
actions with people from such diverse 


backgrounds and origins. The artists and 
artisans were glad to see the similarities 
between the refugees’ culture and their 
own, to try something so different from 
what they are used to and to contribute to 
the improvement of other people’s lives 
through their art. Children and the rest of 
the refugee participants enjoyed the artistic 
activities. They liked being involved inthe 
thought and design processes during the 
PID and the mural making, having a say 
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3.27 


3.27 Public interest design studio 
workshops. Left page: discussion 
around findings and potential 
design guidelines for home-based 
ECD spaces in the Rwandan 
refugee camps. Kigeme refugee 
camp, 6 November 2017. Right 
page: session to discuss the find- 
ings and the design guidelines 

for future CFS in the Congolese 
refugee camps in Rwanda. Kiziba 
refugee camp, 9 September 2017. 
© Amorós Elorduy. 


and contributing to a creative process. The 
immediate influence of the PAR exercises 
on participants - including the research 
team -is the unveiling of a more positive 
sense of self, a better understanding of the 
needs of others, new social networks, new 
skills and enjoyment. 


Conscious radical incrementalism—The 
rich research by an architectural design 
approach offers many possible angles. For 


example, it enables participation using 
architectural tools and the use ofan assem- 
blage thinking lens to create new spatial 
knowledge. In our case, it has helped to 
unveil some of the complex realities of the 
camps while including more voices in the 
process and potentially triggering change. 

I have found limited refugee camp 
studies where researchers had tried to 
develop such substantive ways of making 
their research immediately beneficial to 


the people with whom they work.!”? Too 
often, researchers and academics get hung 
up on changing the world with their ideas 
and findings, forgetting the opportunity 
that lies in the research process itself. In 
my practice and research work, through 
research by architectural design, I take spe- 
cific decisions, make great efforts and try 
hard to create a cycle from experience to 
theory to research to tangible outcomes, 
even if minor. 


This chapter contests widespread 
assumptions that refugees are a smooth 
fabric with no agency and not enough skill. 
Refugees continuously use their ‘right to 
the city’. They build and modify all of their 
homes, many of the schools and ECD ini- 
tiatives, and all the religious facilities, 
which often double as ECD spaces. They also 
create all the small shops that exist in the 
camps. They negotiate rent and acquire 
land inside and outside the predesignated 
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camp borders, expanding the footprint of 
the camps. 

It seems evident that Colin Ward's idea 
of the urban setting as a school without 
walls could be attainable.° Some ways of 
transforming the camps’ architectures 
into stimulating learning resources are the 
ones that I speculated about here, harness- 
ing the refugees’ knowledge of the camps 
and of the diverse communities that inhabit 
them, bringing in refugees’ varied cultures, 
imagination and wishes -especially those of 
children and their support networks -and 
employing local creative minds such as 
young architects, artisans and makers. 

Some organisations and individuals are 
already tapping into existing opportunities to 
transform the camps into stimulating learn- 
ing environments. They do so to improve 
formal schooling such as is the work of 
Active Social Architecture (ASA) develop- 
ing formal ECD centres in the Congolese 
camps in Rwanda," to provide CFSs suchas 
the work of East African Playgrounds in the 
Southwest Ugandan camps and to improve 
home environments such as Opportunigee 
in Nakivale or Creative Assemblages in 
Mugombwa.!?? 

Stimulating environments might look 
slightly different in each camp setting. 
Specifically, in the Rwandan camps, safer 
streets will be those with proper storm water 
drainage, with handrails and proper paving 
in the steep areas. In the Kenyan camps, 
stimulating and secure streets would assimi- 
late Kakuma phase I, smaller with more 
vegetation and shade, and where clusters of 
neighbours can take care of their younger 
members. Better homes could improve 
across the board with natural light and 


ventilation, dust-free and dry pavements 
and enough furniture such as bedframes 
and mattresses, creating home environ- 
ments that foster children’s safety, privacy 
and enjoyment of family life. 

I have relished working with refugees 
and local artisans and students of architec- 
ture in different ways through the years. 
The speculations and interventions that I 
describe in this chapter suggest ways of 
using the built environment as a valuable 
resource for learning. Through specula- 
tive actions based on observation of each 
specific settlement, architecture can trans- 
form the long-term camps and design the 
new alternatives to camps in order to cul- 
tivate an environment conducive to young 
children’s learning more effectively. A new 
chapter for the long-term camps is possible. 
That is particularly true in East Africa as 
Uganda! and Rwanda" both embrace the 
new CRRF and the GRC approach to include 
refugees into national programming. If 
those in charge of ECD - both humanitar- 
ians and refugees - are able to learn the 
camps’ architectural qualities and harness 
those, if they can value architecture and 
see it as an opportunity, it might be pos- 
sible to transform the camps into ‘schools 
without walls’.135 


Notes 

1. Since the early 1980s, critics of the camp have 
argued that they should be a last resort - advice 
that is also highlighted throughout the UNHCRs 
different versions for theHandbook for 
Emergencies. However, physical containment 
and isolation are still the go-to strategy for 
humanitarian operations. 

2. UNHCR, ‘The implementation of UNHCR’s 
policy on refugee protection and solutions in 
urban areas’, UNHCR, UNHCR policy on refugee 
protection and solutions in urban areas. 
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engineer in their teams in charge of infrastruc- 
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toys and mats. ADRA stands for Adventist 
Development and Relief Agency. 
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For example, in Rwanda, until 2017, direct local 
hosts were not allowed to shop in the refugee 
camps, and refugees were not allowed to 

work outside the camps. Since 2017, the policy 
and aid strategy has shifted with MIDIMAR 

and UNHCR’s joint strategy on livelihoods. 
Hand-outs are now in cash, and refugees are 
encouraged to work. ONE UN, ‘MIDIMAR and 
UNHCR affirm plan’. 
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Compact” works for refugees’, Crawley, ‘Why 
jobs in special economic zones’; Castle-Miller, 
‘The law and policy of refugee cities’, 2018. 

We asked respondents for their opinions on 
three different areas to improve young chil- 
dren’s learning: (1) the whole settlement -the 
streets, common spaces and WASH facilities, 
(2) the homes and (3) the educational facili- 

ties - ECD, pre-primary and maternelle. 

Adult respondents include home caregivers, 
community leaders, community mobilisers and 
ECD caregivers. 

Only the children from Kakuma phases I and 

Il and Nakivale did not mention it as a priority. 
Data gathered from game-based questionnaires 
in all case studies: in Rwanda in September 2015, 
in Uganda in August 2016 and in Kenya in 
September 2016. 
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The newly established Kalobeyei uses a similar 
master plan design as that of Kakuma phases 
III and IV. Both those phases are the ones where 
children propose more changes, most of which 
are aimed at making Kakuma phases III and IV 
become similar to Kakuma phase I (the initial 
phase that is denser and more organic). The 
grid-like planning of Kakuma phases II, III] and 
IV means they are less dense and have less com- 
mercial activities than Kakuma phase I. Data 
collected through fieldwork in Kakuma from 2 
to 10 September 2016. 

Kiziba is the only one of the three Rwandan 
camps that I studied that does not have home- 
based ECD initiatives run by refugee groups. 
Half of these respondents did not know what 

to suggest, and the others said they would not 
change anything. 

Harrell-Bond, ‘Weapons of the weak’, 2004, 1-2. 
With the exception of Mugombwa that has 
anew, well-equipped and child-friendly ECD 
centre, built in December 2014. For more infor- 
mation see Amorós Elorduy, ‘Mapping refugee 
spaces’, ASA Studio, ‘Early childhood facilities 
in refugee camps’. 
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community-run ones that use community-built 
churches, are made out of wattle and daub. 
They lack proper roofs, pavements, openings 
and playground spaces or facilities. Data col- 
lected through fieldwork in Kakuma from 2 to 10 
September 2016. 

Amorós Elorduy, ‘Mapping refugee spaces’, 
Amorós Elorduy, ‘Learning in and through the 
long-term refugee camps’. 

The rooms are normally four square metres 

in size and are shared between five people, 
with no mattresses or proper bed struc- 

tures. Fieldwork in Rwanda September 2015, 
September—November 2017, from Southwest 
Uganda August 2016, and Kakuma in Kenya 
September 2016. 

AVSI and InfoAid, ‘Child protection KAP survey 
in Rwandan refugee camps’. 

At the end of our FGD, we showed images of 
the other case studies to the respondents. 
The residents of Kakuma and the Southwest 
Ugandan camps were shocked at the over- 
crowding in the Rwandan camps. Meanwhile, 
the residents of Kakuma and the Rwandan 
camps were impressed at the conditions in 
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Uganda due to the generous amount of 
space. Fieldwork in Rwanda September 2015, 
September-November 2017, from Southwest 
Uganda August 2016, and Kakuma in Kenya 
September 2016. 

Most of the inhabitants in the Southwest 
Ugandan camps and all Kakuma’s inhab- 
itants have a fence anda secure door 
surrounding their home compound. This 

is particularly prominent in the congested 
areas. Fieldwork in Rwanda September 2015, 
September—November 2017, from Southwest 
Uganda August 2016, and Kakuma in Kenya 
September 2016. 
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and other parasitic insects that get under the 
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the Ugandan cases in August 2016 and from 
Kakuma in September 2016. 
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centring this study on the spatial and mate- 
rial interventions only. Fieldwork in Rwanda 
September 2015, September-November 2017, 
from Southwest Uganda August 2016, and 
Kakuma in Kenya September 2016. 

Chawla and Driskell, ‘The Growing Up in 
Cities project’, 2006; Riggio and Kilbane, ‘The 
International Secretariat for Child-Friendly 
Cities’, 2000, 201-5. 

Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed. 

Lynch and Banerjee, Growing Up in Cities. 
UNESCO, ‘Management of Social 
Transformations (MOST) Programme’. 

The PAR participants in Kiziba were: (1) three 
recent graduates of architecture, developing a 
fellowship at the African Design Centre (ADC) 
based in Kigali; (2) eight humanitarian workers 
and camp managers involved in Kiziba’s educa- 
tion and child protection programmes, (3) one 
member from MIDIMAR, two from UNHCR, 
two from ADRA, one from PLAN International, 
one from GHH and one from Handicap 
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International; (4) 11 imigongo artisans, three 
caregivers from GHH’s maternelle and five 
community mobilisers; (5) refugee parents and 
young adults organised by PLAN International; 
(6) four young children from GHH’s ECD 
initiatives; and (7) myself. In Kigeme, the 

PAR participants were: (1) the three architect 
fellows, three humanitarian workers and camp 
managers involved in Kigeme’s HBECD deliv- 
ery; (2) one member from MIDIMAR, one from 
UNHCR and one from ADRA; (3) five mother 
leaders who ran HBECDs and five community 
mobilisers; (4) refugee parents and young 
adults organised by PLAN International; and 
(5) myself. 

This activity entailed the creation of murals 
made from cow dung, ash and mud with the 
participation of Rwandan artisans and refugee 
parents, caregivers, youth, and children. 

The website was meant to make accessible 
some of the research findings to audiences 
far from the camps: students and research- 
ers, humanitarian workers and institutions 
and also host governments and local authori- 
ties that had at that moment very little 
information about young children’s learning 
and the built environments of these long- 
term camps. 

Data collected through a multi-method qualita- 
tive approach on 5 September 2017. 

In the early nineteenth century, King Karira 
decorated his own hut palace with this tech- 
nique that uses the dung of young calves mixed 
with ash to create relief on the wall’s surface. 
This is later painted with mud, lime and burnt 
aloe vera. Imigongo also means ridge, or elon- 
gated protrusion in Kinyarwanda. This art 

was later incorporated into the Banyarwanda 
kingdom and culture. After the Rwandan geno- 
cide, the technique practically disappeared. 
Kodumuki, ‘History of imigongo’. 

Prunier, From Genocide to Continental War. 
Hamdi, The Spacemaker’s Guide to Big 
Change, 79-82; Derr, Chawla and Mintzer, 
Placemaking with Children and Youth, 73-7. 
This included: (1) presenting the idea to 
UNHCR, the imigongo artisans, the NGO 
workers and the refugee leadership; (2) asking 
MIDIMAR permission to access the camps and 
develop the murals in Kiziba; (3) organising 
funding through UCL Culture and the Beacon 
Bursary; and (4) putting together a team of 
nine imigongo artisans from Rwanda’s Eastern 
province, three young architect graduates on 
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a fellowship in Kigali, an English artist anda 
Spanish photographer. 

Specifically, six mother leaders, six com- 
munity mobilisers, two caregivers and six 
young people from the youth arts club. The 
participants from the youth arts club dropped 
out of the activities after the first two days of 
imigongo training. The youth arts club coor- 
dinator and the community mobilisers were 
unable to contact them to ask them why they 
left. 

PLAN International was the NGO in charge of 
child protection -and by extension the CFS 
spaces -in the Congolese camps in Rwanda in 
2017. Fieldwork in Kiziba from September to 
November 2017. 

This topic became the entry point for the PID 
studio and guided the first two-week intensive 
workshop of the ADC fellows. 

That was a total of approximately six walls, 
since most walls in the Kiziba are 12 square 
metres. 

In mid-2018, due to heavy rainfall, one of the 
school buildings at the maternelle in quarter 
4 was destroyed. However, the murals on the 
other locations are still standing, and the NGO 
in charge of the maternelle is looking for funds 
to replace the destroyed construction. 
Feldman et al., ‘Wisdom from the field’, Elliott 
and Kemp, ‘Building social building’. 

The young architects were Victor Ikaremye (a 
Rwandan graduate from the CST University 

of Rwanda), Lydia Kanakulya (a Ugandan 
graduate from Ardhi University in Dar es 
Salaam) and Moses Mawa (a South Sudanese 
graduate from the Juba University School 

of Architecture). I trained them on ethics, 
information procedures and consent forms, 
photography, film and recording techniques 
and authorisations, sample selection pro- 
cesses, FGD, questionnaire building and 
interview techniques. They were developing a 
fellowship at the ADC based in Kigali. The ADC 
fellow Moses Mawa had been a refugee, living 
in three different refugee camps in Northern 
Uganda for 10 years. Victor Ilyakaremye 

and Lydia Kanakulya, despite living close 

to refugee camps, had never set foot in one 
and had very limited knowledge of life in the 
camps. Mawa noted how different life in the 
Rwandan camps was from the one he had lived 
in Northern Uganda. 

I had to develop a syllabus, present my work 
to all the ADC fellows who could select my 
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topic amongst other potential research paths, 
prepare all the required authorisations and 
other paperwork to enter and develop research 
in the camps, and organise the logistics 
needed to make the whole process happen. 
See, for example: Ager and Metzler, ‘Child 
friendly spaces’; Metzler et al., ‘Evaluation of 
child friendly spaces’, Wessells and Kostelny, 
‘Child friendly spaces’, 2013. 

The six criteria were: (1) safety and security, 

(2) accessibility, (3) sanitation, (4) stimulation, 
(5) cost effectiveness and (6) management and 
maintenance. 

This incremental approach was based on: 
Hirano, ‘Child friendly schools’. 

The ADC fellows’ and refugees’ proposals 
could cost as little as US$500 and used materi- 
als available in the camp or in the nearby town 
of Kibuye. 

ADRA stands for Adventist Development and 
Relief Agency. 

Harrell-Bond, Imposing Aid, 3. 

Social anthropologist Elizabeth Cooper 
describes young refugees’ research fatigue: 
‘too many researchers had come in the past, 
asked their questions and left without ever 
reporting back to the research participants and 
without the refugees ever seeing the benefits 
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guilty party in abusing refugees’ cooperation: 
youths describe how humanitarian agencies 
sporadically invite their input to planning pro- 
cesses, but do not report back to participants 
on decisions or progress’. Cooper, ‘What do we 
know about out-of-school youths?’, 2005, 468. 
Cooper, 466. 
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inception session and the last meeting with 
camp management, and from informal con- 
versations during the imigongo mural making 
during fieldwork trips to Kiziba, Kigeme and 
Mugombwa from 30 August to 15 September, 
1-7 October and 5-11 November 2017. 

Hamdi, The Spacemaker’s Guide to 

Big Change; Derr, Chawla, and Mintzer, 
Placemaking with Children and Youth. 

This refers to the refugees and their direct local 
hosts, the 18 research assistants, the three ADC 
fellows, the photographer, the English artist, the 
Spanish pedagogue, the 11 imigongo artisans, 
the camp management teams and the hundreds 
of NGO workers, other actors and me who have 
been involved in this PhD project to varying 
degrees. 
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and Hilal, ‘Decolonizing architecture art resi- 
dency’; Maqusi, ‘Space of refuge’, 2017. 
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ASA Studio, ‘Early childhood facilities in 
refugee camps’. 
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2020. 
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C.1 Children playing with bottle 
tops on the street. Kiziba refugee 
camp, September 2015. © Amorós 
Elorduy. 


Conclusions | through the eyes of an architect 


With this book, | try to bring nuance, 
contextualisation and empathy to the 
study and management of the long-term 
refugee camps in East Africa. | believe 
that it is empathy that will help to change 
mind-sets, decolonise humanitarian 
refugee assistance and its study, and ulti- 
mately improve the learning of millions 
of young children. As someone between 
the worlds of architecture, humanitarian 


aid and early childhood development 
(ECD), I hope that this book provides 
many practical learnings. 

For starters, considering long-term 
camps as proto-urban may be more 
useful - for analytical and practical 
reasons — than merely seeing them as 
humanitarian spaces, limbo and spaces 
of exception. The effort presented in this 
bookis a testament that the incorporation of 
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urban logics and assemblage thinking lens 
as a means to study and improve existing 
long-term refugee camps yields remark- 
able and useful results. In fact, gradually, 
academics, humanitarian practitioners 
and policymakers have been incorporat- 
ing urban logics into refugee camp study 
and refugee assistance. For example, the 
new Rwanda Country Refugee Response 
Plan 2019-2020 gears towards converting 
camps into villages,! which is in stark con- 
trast to the country’s early approaches that 
separated refugees from Rwandan nationals 
and deprived them of some of their free- 
doms. Acknowledging the power of the 
urban will hopefully continue to change 
human containment strategies at their core. 

Moreover, considering long-term camps 
in their own right as different from recently 
established ones, valuing their urban-like 
characteristics and learning from their 
spatial qualities can shed light into their 
complex realities. Learning from the 
long-term camps can contribute to their 
transformation towards healthy human 
settlements and inform new humanitarian 
strategies. Ideally, this new perspective can 
improve the livelihoods of refugees and the 
surrounding communities. 

Through an urban lens, the built envi- 
ronment gains centrality and agency. 
Treating the built environment as an active 
agent of camp life affords its inquiry and 
manipulation and gives planners, refu- 
gees and academics a relevant avenue to 
study and improve refugee assistance. 
Understanding the camps’ growth patterns 
and having detailed, open-source and readily 
available spatial information might trigger 
more studies, improve their planning and 


management, and lead to more effective 
alternatives to them. One example of this is 
how the construction -and the appearance 
on maps -of formal ECD centres promotes 
awareness about ECD’s relevance amongst 
refugees, direct local hosts, non-govern- 
mental organisations (NGOs), donors and 
local authorities. I expect that the maps, 
website and publications that I have devel- 
oped might further enhance the discussion 
about the significance of the built and 
learning environments and about young 
children’s education in refugee assistance 
triggering more locally led research. 

Harnessing camps’ spatial qualities can 
transform these settlements into positive 
and stimulating learning environments for 
young children. Understanding the built 
environment as an added educator for 
young children opens the door to applying 
the teachings of authors such as Ward,” 
Lynch’ or Chawla‘ to the camps. Such a move 
can allow researchers and humanitarians 
to study the influence of the camps’ physi- 
cal environments on the lifelong learning 
of millions of children. It might give practi- 
tioners more tools to transform the camps 
from deprived and damaging into stimulat- 
ing added educators. 

Focusing on the built environment, 
it becomes evident that refugees are the 
leading builders of these settlements. 
Together with their direct local hosts, they 
appropriate and reproduce the camps,° 
particularly their shelters, commercial 
and religious facilities and many educa- 
tional structures. Therefore, while the 
humanitarian system might be the de 
facto government of these settlements,° 
control over their spaces is shared with 
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the refugees, their direct local hosts and 
numerous geopolitical, climatic and socio- 
economic actors. As refugees change their 
surroundings, they simultaneously adapt 
to those in a continuous co-modification. 
This co-modification is especially prevalent 
in the older and most resource-limited 
camps, where aid hand-outs and humani- 
tarian control are rapidly dwindling.’ 

The built environment of the home pre- 
dominantly but also of the streets and other 
common areas - what I classify as informal 
learning environments -are paramount to 
young children’s learning. In these settings, 
children acquire skills, behaviours, values 
and knowledge through experience. This 
learning and these environments surpass 
the influence of formal and non-formal 
content-based learning environments. 
Unfortunately, these contexts have mostly 
adverse effects, which go unaccounted for, 
as the education cluster focuses principally 
on the formal ECD facilities. 

Informal learning environments could 
improve with support to the refugee-led 
spatial upgrading. A child-friendly and stim- 
ulating home environment could be one 
where the pavements are dirt free, where 
there is enough light and ventilation, and 
where the sleeping areas are safe, secure 
and comfortable. WASH facilities could 
positively influence young children when 
well-lit at night, clean, secure and used only 
by small groups. Moreover, children will 
significantly benefit from child-friendly 
neighbourhoods where streets are safer and 
designed for those shorter than 95 centi- 
metres tall, where smaller playgrounds 
and child-friendly spaces (CFSs) dot the 
landscape and where initiatives suchas the 


home-based ECD (HBECD) in Kigeme and 
Mugombwa have dedicated spaces for child 
stimulation. 

Non-formal and formal educational 
facilities will serve better those who attend 
them if children and their support networks 
take centre stage, thus becoming contex- 
tualised. A step to achieving that would be 
to consider, fund and support the already 
existing initiatives led by refugees and direct 
local hosts. These enterprises tend to give 
more weight to cultural upbringings, are 
smaller and are closer to the diverse com- 
munities.’ Moreover, humanitarian NGOs 
could learn from these grass-roots initia- 
tives and support existing Parent-Teacher 
Associations in the choice of location, the 
design and management of formal ECD 
facilities in case those are needed. Another 
avenue would be -as I have tested through 
the public interest design (PID) studio in 
Rwanda -to have local and regional design- 
ers, engineers, artists and other experts 
involved, and even leading, the design and 
construction of learning environments, 
always with the children’s well-being and 
stimulation as the central goal. 

Architecture can help to transform the 
long-term camps and create new alterna- 
tives to camps in order to cultivate more 
effectively an environment conducive to 
young children’s learning, for example 
developing speculative actions based on 
the qualities of each specific camp, and 
developing interventions bearing in mind 
the six spatial attributes of the long-term 
camps - growing heterogeneity and com- 
plexity, co-functioning/interconnectedness, 
ever-becoming, porosity, land scarcity and 
weak soils, and isolation and proximity to 
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the border. If people in charge of ECD-both 
humanitarians and refugees - can value 
architecture and see it as an opportunity 
and harness the camps’ architectural 
qualities, if they practice meaningful par- 
ticipatory processes, it might be possible 
to convert the camps into ‘schools without 
walls’? 

In my quest to unravel the long-term 
camp paradox, assemblage thinking has 
helped me substantially. It has revealed 
long-term camps as multi-authored, 
polyrhythmic, heterogeneous and ever- 
evolving proto-urban learning assemblages. 
It has exposed the heterogeneity of the 
encamped groups of individuals: some are 
dependent and passive, many are active 
and self-motivated, others are resourceful 
entrepreneurs, some are vulnerable and 
oppressed victims, others are perpetrators 
and looters, and many are energetic and 
hard-working. Thinking through assem- 
blage, the power and agency that refugees 
have becomes evident, which does not take 
away from the oppressive dominance that 
the humanitarian system/host govern- 
ments assemblage imposes on them. In the 
long-term camps as in other urban settings, 
diverse levels and kinds of power and agency 
work simultaneously. 

Using assemblage thinking, I have 
seen connections that might otherwise 
be missed, such as the camps’ static and 
interactive spatial characteristics and 
the continuous spatial modifications that 
refugees lead. Acknowledging the con- 
stellation and overlapping of assemblages 
allows action on these, suchas the murals 
we developed in Kiziba. It paves the way to 
create new and better assemblages such as 


those imagined by the students of architec- 
ture and the refugees during the PID studio 
in Kigeme and Mugombwa. 


Contributing to research by architectural 
design—The series of which this volume 
is a part is instrumental to those involved 
in architecture with a social purpose. 
Practising architecture, I have discovered 
the value of using design as an avenue 
to investigate social matters. Developing 
research through design has helped the 
teams that I work with and me to evaluate 
our work better, connect with our clients 
and the users of our buildings better and 
understand their cultural, natural, social 
and political ecosystems better. The three- 
year-long research that feeds this book 
continued with that approach and aligned 
with refugee camp research ethics. It inves- 
tigates what Barbara Harrell-Bond called the 
anti-participatory ideologies and practices 
of the humanitarian system." It builds on 
the idea that research on the subject of 
refugees and migrant populations should, 
in addition to the principle of causing no 
harm, benefit academia, policy develop- 
ment and refugee livelihoods.'2 
Architectural tools have facilitated the 
translation and reassemblage of information 
into cartographic and pictorial representa- 
tions of long-term refugee camps that did not 
exist before, and the collection of refugee 
accounts about the problems that young 
children face in the camps. For example, 
mapping and spatial analysis allowed the 
discovery of trends, patterns and particu- 
larities of the interactive and static spatial 
characteristics of the long-term camps in 
the region and their influence on young 
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children’s learning. The translation and 
interpretation qualities of tools such as 
models and photomontages have enabled 
and enhanced participatory processes. 
These instruments highlighted the rele- 
vance of space on young children’s learning 
and brought this relevance to the current 
refugee-led spatial appropriations. The par- 
ticipatory action research (PAR) exercises 
that I present in this book demonstrate 
that architecture, low- and high-tech tools, 
art and crafts might allow the inclusion of 
various relevant actors in knowledge pro- 
duction cycles. Specifically, they afforded 
a collective process of spatial speculation 
testing the Lefebvrian notion of transduc- 
tion“ through the creation of imigongo 
murals, the representation of imagined and 
desired proposals in photomontages and 
the development of a PID studio in Kiziba, 
Kigeme and Mugombwa refugee camps to 
design CFSs and HBECD facilities. 

The situated knowledges that I 
created with the research by architec- 
tural design approach are vital tools to 
question underlying assumptions and 
generate new information. Through par- 
ticipatory research, facilitated with design 
tools, I included voices that are usually 
marginalised, both non-human (the built 
environment) and human (refugees and 
students of architecture), in knowledge 
production cycles. Including these actors 
usually bereaved of agency highlights their 
role in the development of contextualised 
theory, policy and practice of refugee assis- 
tance and refugee education. 

This type of approach to research and 
architecture focuses on the process rather 
than solely on the results. A relevant take 


on research by architectural design is, in 
my experience, that research per se can 
be impactful and meaningful in many and 
varied ways. Focusing attention on the 
process and considering its relevance and 
effects can prevent issues such as wide- 
spread research fatigue amongst refugees. 
Moreover, this focus enables the researcher 
to gauge the research team’s influence on 
the results. The research team becomes 
part of the assemblages that it studies. The 
choices that a principal investigator makes 
and the relationships she or he has with 
research assistants, regulations, transla- 
tions and translators, data dissemination, 
ethics and logistics all affect the results. 

The approach that I have taken is not 
new. It has been widely applied in urban 
settlements across the globe.” It has even 
been used in refugee settlements in the 
Middle East.’* It could be replicated in new 
and long-term camps elsewhere to decolo- 
nise refugee studies and refugee assistance 
further. 


Situating refugee studies—In my quest 
to contribute -even toa slight degree, given 
my European background -to the decoloni- 
sation of the fields of architecture, ECD and 
refugee assistance, I made a special effort to 
help the careers and enhance the skills of 
young architects in the region. They were 
my research assistants throughout my archi- 
tectural practice and my fieldwork. They 
have been invaluable collaborators. They 
might be involved in the future designing 
and building infrastructures or participating 
in drafting policy related to making better 
and safer places for refugees, their direct 
local hosts, as well as young children. 
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I also strove to include the voices 
of young refugee children living in 
encampment and their support networks 
meaningfully, highlighting their role in 
making the refugee camps and ECD, and 
harnessing their agency to trigger positive 
change on both fronts. 

This book demonstrates that more 
locally and regionally led research is 
needed — research that could better navi- 
gate the socio-political dynamics of the East 
African camps. Such studies could contrib- 
ute to further decolonising the research and 
practise of refugee assistance and should 
be encouraged. Contextualised studies by 
African universities and lead researchers 
could improve the understanding of the 
camps. Also, at the policy and theory level, 
there should be an effort to decolonise the 
field further. It is necessary to bring more 
voices into play, develop more situated 
knowledges and disseminate those. Some 
steps to achieve that could be to promote 
open-source publications, create accessible 
discussions and seminars, and move the 
centres of knowledge creation, collection 
and distribution closer to the refugee-host- 
ing areas. 

Research grounded on iterative, multi- 
stakeholder and participatory knowledge 
creation processes is necessary. Studies 
are needed that include local creative 
minds, and where -as this book has dem- 
onstrated - arts and crafts can work asa 
universal language and as tools to involve 
more actors and create change in the long- 
term refugee camps. Investigations need 
to take into account parents’, caregivers’ 
and children’s perceptions, and acknowl- 
edge the whole built environment as a 


learning source. This is a research body 
that is mostly yet to be developed. 


Looking for real alternatives to camps— 
Suppose refugee children are to have a 
fair take on their futures. In that case, the 
humanitarian system/host government 
assemblage should consider banning the 
physical confinement of refugees in con- 
tained and isolated areas - planned camps, 
settlements and special economic zones. 

As politics and advocacy efforts work 
on that front, new approaches should be 
taken for those camps and containment 
spaces that already exist: the long-term 
camps. Moreover, practitioners should 
provide real alternatives to camps which do 
not rely on isolating and physically contain- 
ing refugees. 

From an architectural and urban stand- 
point, long-term camps could work as other 
urban hubs, placing relevance on the built 
environment with a body in charge of its 
urban and architectural development, 
with a holistic view of the whole. Power and 
responsibilities should be distributed and 
should include refugees, their direct local 
hosts and the local authorities. That does 
not mean that assistance to the vulnerable 
or international support should stop. Instead, 
power dynamics should change, as it happens 
in urban settlements across the globe. 

With my work, I do not intend to provide 
linear solutions to clearly defined problems. 
I want to offer situated bits of knowledge 
that might be useful to policy and practice 
on refugee ECD, to the transformation of 
long-term camps in East Africa and also 
to research on refugee studies and the 
built environment. For example, could the 
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harnessing of the long-term camps’ spatial 
characteristics highlighted in this book help 
envision a humanitarian strategy without 
the forceful containment of people? An 
approach that promotes a participatory, 
decentralised and contextualised assis- 
tance? That promotes real alternatives to 
camps? Could the collaboration between 
local creative minds — higher education 
institutions for example - humanitarian 
organisations and refugees improve and 
contextualise assistance as we did with our 
PAR exercises? Furthermore, could the 
support to already existing refugee-led 
strategies and interventions contribute to 
better housing, child-friendly education and 
opportunities for both refugees and hosts? 

More situated knowledges - and less 
overarching and generalising standard solu- 
tions — are what, in my opinion, will get us 
to an increasingly child-friendly and situ- 
ated approach to housing and educational 
infrastructures in long-term camps and the 
rethinking of spatial strategies for refugee 
assistance. 

This book presents an empathic 
approach to knowledge creation and a 
nuanced image of seven long-term refugee 
camps in the East African Rift. It opens up 
the possibility for more contextualised 
responses to the spatial, socio-political and 
educational challenges they present. It has 
shown that ECD initiatives, camp planning 
and maintenance have the potential to affect 
young children’s lifelong learning positively. 
However, this potential is now underused. I 
hope that the avenues that I have presented 


here to harness the built environment’s 
potential as a positive added educator for 
young children are useful and used. 
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Glossary 


Assemblage thinking—Gilles Deleuze and 
Félix Guattari presented the assemblage 
theory in 1987 with the publication of Mille 
Plateaux: Capitalisme et Schizophrénie. 
Assemblage thinking rejects the interpreta- 
tion of the social and natural worlds as made 
up of finite and definable entities organ- 
ised in fixed, linear, hierarchical and stable 
structures. It considers conceptualisationa 
reductionist generalisation anda synthesis 
to facilitate analysis.! Assemblage theory 
proposes instead that natural and social 
formations are assemblages of complex con- 
figurations that are interrelated, composed 
of other complex configurations and in turn 
create more extended configurations. ? 
Relativism is assemblage thinking’s 
main criticism. However, it has allowed 
me detail and contextualisation, opening 
the door for the creation of situated bits of 
knowledge. I use assemblage thinking as 
a post-structural framework for analysing 
social complexity, emphasising non-linear 
approaches to social systems based on 
mutability, exchangeability and intercon- 
nectedness to contend both totalising and 
relativist discourses.’ The assemblage lens 
becomes emancipatory, rendering visible 
diverse levels and kinds of power and 
agency, where refugees’ power and agency 
does not take away from the oppressive 
dominance that the humanitarian system/ 


host governments assemblage imposes on 
them. 


Built environment—In this book, I define 
the term ‘built environment’ as the human- 
made physical structures created to 
influence human activities. 


Co-constitutive—'Co-constitutive’ is when 
two or more events, actors or elements are 
necessary for each other’s creation and 
structure. One is necessary for the others 
to exist and be organised in a specific way. In 
our case, camp inhabitants and camp spaces 
are co-constitutive; as they modify each 
other, they adapt to each other. 


Early childhood development—I use the 
acronym ‘ECD’ to refer to early childhood 
development from conception through 
to six years of age in four main domains: 
socio-emotional, cognitive, physical and 
language development. The sustainable 
development goals (SDGs) of the United 
Nations (UN) endorsed these four domains 
in 2015.* As refugee assistance tightens 
its connection with development efforts,” 
this interpretation of ECD is likely to define 
refugee ECD for at least the next 10 years.° 
ECD initiatives in refugee camps ideally 
include the supply of nutritious food, health 
care, shelter, psychosocial care and early 
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learning education, as well as the provi- 
sion of services to pregnant and lactating 
women, parents and other caregivers. For 
this research, I am focusing only on the 
‘early learning’ piece of the ECD framework’ 
Despite this conscious specificity, I none- 
theless still use the acronym ‘ECD’ because 
of its prevalence amongst the education 
cluster® leads on ECD (United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and Save the 
Children), and education implementing 
partners (IPs)? working in refugee camps.”° 


Ecosystemic—This term emphasises the 
interaction between the human and non- 
human actors of a setting: the individual 
and the family, and the social, urban and 
natural contexts. Originally, the term was 
used by Urie Bronfenbrenner and focused 
on the environment as a context for child 
development. It represented a broader con- 
ception of human development where the 
individual is as important as the context 
(spatial, temporal and natural) where it 
develops. The term emphasises interrelat- 
edness and interdependency. 


Long-term refugee camp—I define ‘long- 
term refugee camps’ as those that have 
lasted for more than three years and that 
host more than 5,000 refugees from ‘pro- 
tracted refugee situations’ as defined by 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) in 2004." They are not 
temporal emergency settings. According 
to a study made in 1990, 117 camps had 
been established since UNHCR first 
started intervening in the continent, and 
of those, 59 were still standing.” From the 
1990s to date, in East Africa, camps have 


only been dismantled if requested by the 
host country. This is partly due to the pro- 
tracted nature of some conflicts, as well as 
the camps being reoccupied over time by 
different waves of refugees stemming from 
diverse countries and conflicts. 


Multi-scalar—Social and natural phe- 
nomenon take place and are constituted 
on different scales. They might act differ- 
ently on each of those scales; continuity on 
one scale can be interruption at another. 
Scales can be spatial, temporal or socio- 
economic. Doing a multi-scalar analysis of 
refugee camps and their inhabitants allows 
a deeper and richer understanding of a 
phenomenon - refugee camps - that has 
historically been quite flat and one-sided. 
It might help in the decolonisation of the 
refugee camp studies to bring in transdis- 
ciplinarity and a higher variety of voices. 


Polyrhythmic—The term ‘polyrhythmic’ in 
this book illustrates the simultaneous (two 
or more rhythms present) in the life of a 
camp -the daily rhythms of life, the rhythms 
found in the spatial patterns and plans of the 
camps and the diverse rhythms of lifelong 
learning that children experience. 


Proto-urban—lI use the term ‘urban’ to 
mean ‘within or of distinctly demarcated 
human settlements’. I specifically use 
the term ‘proto-urban’, borrowing from 
Manuel Herz," since the political commu- 
nity in these settings is not fully formed, and 
there is no real refugee representation in 
the camps’ management. At present, both 
transnational humanitarian organisations 
and national sovereign states share the 
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governance and the management of these 
spaces and people. The current structure 
prevents refugees’ political participation 
within the nation states that host them 
and the accountability of the humanitar- 
ian organisations that de facto govern 
them. These camps are nota polis, not yet.“ 
Besides, despite the move to recognise 
these as not just ‘humanitarian’ spaces or 
‘limbo’, the humanitarian system/host gov- 
ernment assemblage is reluctant to admit 
them as urban. That recognition could 
legitimise these spaces as permanent-—as 
‘cities’ - and their inhabitants as citizens. 


Radical incrementalism—Professor Edgar 
Pieterse of the African Center for Cities 
coined the term ‘radical incrementalism’, 
meaning: 


‘Surreptitious, sometimes overt, and multi- 
ple small revolutions that at unanticipated 
and unexpected moments galvanise into 
more profound ruptures that accelerate 
tectonic shifts of the underlying logics of 
domination. ... A disposition and sensibility 
that believes in deliberate actions of social 
transformation but through a multiplic- 
ity of processes and imaginations, none of 
which assumes or assertsa primary signifi- 
cance over other struggles’ 


Refugee—In this book, the term ‘refugee’ 
aligns with the definitions found in the 
1951 Convention Relating to the Status of 
Refugees and the subsequent 1967 Protocol. 
Article I, points 1and 2, define a ‘refugee’ as: 


‘... every person who, owing toa well-founded 
fear of being persecuted for reasons of race, 


religion, nationality, membership of a par- 
ticular social group or political opinion, 
is outside the country of his nationality 
and is unable or, owing to such fear, is 
unwilling to avail himself of the protection 
of that country, or who, not having a nation- 
ality and being outside the country of his 
former habitual residence as a result of 
such events, is unable or, owing to such 
fear, is unwilling to return to it.... Every 
person who, owing to external aggression, 
occupation, foreign domination or events 
seriously disturbing public order in either 
part or the whole of his country of origin or 
nationality, is compelled to leave his place of 
habitual residence in order to seek refuge 
in another place outside his country of origin 
or nationality’. 


African states had been using the term 
‘refugee’ even before the signature of 
the 1969 Convention Governing the Specific 
Aspects of Refugee Problems in Africa. 


Right to the city—This notion coined by 
philosopher and sociologist Henri Lefebvre 
discussed how city space and inhabitants 
are co-constitutive and use their agency to 
modify each other.’* Furthermore, Lefebvre 
explained space as a complex social con- 
struction based on socially produced values 
and meanings that affected spatial prac- 
tices of the everyday and the inhabitants’ 
perceptions.” 


Transduction—Henry Lefebvre developed 
‘transduction’ as a methodology aimed ‘to 
encourage the creation of “experimental 
utopias”. Framed by existing reality, intro- 
duce “rigour in invention and knowledge in 
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utopia” as a way of avoiding “irresponsible 
idealism”. 


Urban turn—The ‘urban turn’ isa relatively 
new study avenue in refugee camp studies. 
It conceives campsas what I call proto-urban 
spaces. Post-structuralist transdisciplinary 
authors are the leading proponents of this 
branch of works, which includes -in addi- 
tion to humanities and social sciences 
academics - geographers, architects and 
urban planners since the early 2000s. It 
includes a relevant representation of aca- 
demics who aim at decolonising the field.” 
Urban turn works are especially preva- 
lent in highly visible cases, such as the 
Palestinian camps in Lebanon, and bring to 
the forefront the complexity, variability and 
overlapping authorships of the long-term 
camp spaces. The urban turn approach 
renders visible human and non-human 
actors largely bereft of agency and over- 
looked under discourses of humanitarian 
spaces and spaces of exception. 


Young children’s learning—I define 
‘young children’s learning’ as the concepts, 
skills, values, knowledge and behaviour 
patterns that children acquire. Content- 
based direct learning, incidental or indirect 
learning, and learning through experi- 
encing the human-human, human-built 
environment and human natural environ- 
ment interactions are different means to 
assimilate knowledge. 


Notes 

1. Anderson and McFarlane, ‘Assemblage and 
geography’, 2011, 124-7. 

2. Deleuze and Parnet, Dialogues II, in de Landa, 
Assemblage Theory, 2016, 1. 


10. 


‘Both assemblage thinking and ANT have much 
to say about the spatial dimensions of power and 
politics. That is because both approaches are 
concerned with why orders emerge in particular 
ways, how they hold together, somewhat pre- 
cariously, how they reach across or mold space 
and how they fall apart’. Müller, ‘Assemblages 
and actor-network’, 2015, 27. 

In 2016, the international community commit- 
ted to the SDGs, in which ECD was explicitly 
mentioned in target 4.2. This target states that 
by 2030, countries should ‘ensure that all girls 
and boys have access to quality early childhood 
development, care and pre-primary education 
so that they are ready for primary education’. 
Global Education Cluster, ‘Global education 
cluster 2015 report’; Global Education Cluster, 
‘Education cluster strategic plan 2015 to 2018’, 
Woodhead, ‘Early childhood development in 
the SDGs’, 6. 

Dryden-Peterson, ‘Refugee education: A global 
review’, 478. 

Global Education Cluster, ‘Education cluster 
strategic plan 2015 to 2018’. 

For more information about the ECD frame- 
work as understood by the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) and of the different def- 
initions of ECD in emergencies, see: Woodhead, 
‘Early childhood development in the SDGs’; 
Cappa, ‘The formative years’, 4; UNICEF, 
‘Building better brains’, 2014. 

United Nations Office for the Coordination of 
Humanitarian Affairs clusters are ‘groups of 
humanitarian organizations, including but not 
limited to the UN, in each of the main sectors of 
humanitarian action’. OCHA, ‘United Nations 
Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian 
Affairs’. 

IPs are public and non-public entities to which 
the United Nations entrust resources (funds and 
materials) to implement programme activities. 
UN Joint Inspection Unit, ‘Review of the man- 
agement of implementing partners in United 
Nations system organizations’. 

UNESCO's conception of ECD has its founda- 
tions in four pillars established in 1996: (1) 
socio-emotional, (2) cognitive, (3) physical and 
(4) language development. UNICEF's concep- 
tion of ECD is guided by six developmental 
domains that were established in 2008: (1) 
language, (2) cognitive, (3) physical, (4) social, 
(5) emotional and (6) approaches to learning. 
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Both UNESCO's pillars and UNICEF's domains 
encompass Gardner's theory of the Seven 
Intelligences developed throughout a person's 
life: (1) interpersonal, (2) intrapersonal, (3) 
logical-mathematical, (4) bodily-kinaesthetic, 
(5) musical, (6) linguistic and (7) spatial. 

The UNHCR defines ‘protracted refugee situa- 
tions’ as ‘refugee populations of 25,000 persons 
or more who have been in exile for five or more 
years in developing countries without immedi- 
ate prospects for implementation of durable 
solutions’; ‘in protracted situations, refugee 
populations have moved beyond the emergency 
phase - where the focus is on life-saving protec- 
tion and assistance - but cannot expect durable 
solutions in the foreseeable future’. UNHCR, 
‘Protracted refugee situations: Revisiting the 
problem’, 2008; UNHCR, ‘Protracted refugee 
situations: The search for practical solutions’, 
105-97; UNHCR, ‘Protracted refugee situations’, 
2004. 

Stein and Clark, ‘Refugee integration and older 
refugee settlements in Africa’. 
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14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


Herz uses this term to refer to the long-term 
refugee camps in the Western Sahara. Herz, 
‘Refugee camps of the Western Sahara’, 2013, 
383. 

Jansen, ‘The accidental city’, 2009, 11-2; Agier 
and Lecadet, Un Monde de Camps; Feldman, 
‘What is a camp?’, 2014, 244-52; Jansen, ‘The 
protracted refugee camp’, 2016. 

Pieterse, City Futures, 6. 

Lefebvre, Le Droit à La Ville. 

Lefebvre, La Production de l'Espace. 
Lefebvre, Writings on Cities, in Petcou and 
Petrescu, ‘R-URBAN or how to co-produce a 
resilient city’, 2015, 256. 

Paraphrasing cultural anthropologist Bram 
Jansen, I call the ‘urban turn’ the epistemic 
and ontological shift that occurred in refugee 
camp studies that associated long-term refugee 
camps with urbanisation. The inclusion of 
geographers, architects, urban planners and 
urban theorists into the study of refugee camps 
brought with it this new perspective. Jansen, 
‘The protracted refugee camp,’ 2015. 


Acronyms 


AAH Action Africa Help 

ADRA Adventist Development 
and Relief Agency 

ANT actor-network theory 

ASA Active Social Architecture 

CARE Cooperative for Assistance 
and Relief Everywhere 

CFS child-friendly spaces 

DRC Democratic Republic of 
Congo 

ECD early childhood 
development 

EFA Education for All 

HBECD home-based early 
childhood development 

IP implementing partners 


MIDIMAR Ministry of Disaster 
Management and Refugee 


Affairs (Rwanda) 


MOST Management of Social 
Transformations and 


the Environment 


NCCK 


NGO 


OCHA 


OPM 


PAR 


PID 


SDGs 


UN 


UNESCO 


UNHCR 


UNICEF 


WASH 


National Council of 
Churches Kenya 
non-governmental 
organisation 

United Nations Office 

for the Coordination of 
Humanitarian Affairs 
Office of the Prime Minister 
(Uganda) 

participatory action research 
public interest design 
sustainable development 
goals 

United Nations 

United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 

United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees 
United Nations Children’s 
Fund 

water and sanitation 
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